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I 



The Fansians, like tnie children of Nature, dutifiilly 
adopt her great law, and among tliem, with all their 
show of waste, nothing ia wasted. Things that lose 
their worth in the estimation of one set have their 
value for anotliei- ; what one casta away another picks 
np ; that which falls from the tables of Saint-Germain 
and the Chauss^e d'Autin is served again mider some 
new disguise in the Chaussee du Maine, and in the 
Eue Mouffetard. So it was in the days of parables ; 
so it is still more in these hard reahstic times. 

Out of this condition of things has sprung that 
organization in which industry reaches its lowest ebb 
— the fraternity of chiffonniers. 

This pariah of the Boulevards prowls along the kerT)- 
stone under the shadow of the trees. His ghastly 
lantern, which hangs from bis hand by a chain, is 
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flaring at his feet; his hotte weighs like a hump 
upon his bent back; his crochet busy among the 
dilris of the gutter. Seen from the glare of the gay 
pavements, he seems a spirit of the night groping 
along the outer margin of a lit-up world. For him 
seems reversed the order of things ; he is like a spectre 
that, instead of haimting the living, is himself haunted 
as by a fata Tnorgana of loitering multitudes, and a 
garish array of busy shops and cafes, A crowd of all 
nationalities passes before him ; frail daughters of 
pleasure as they trip along leave laughter in his ears ; 
there is the majestic Arab, in white flowing robe, with 
the grand swing of the camel ; there is the Uthe and 
cat-like Persian, clad in rich crimson; there is the 
sinister Parsee in European garb, and blue-tasselled 
fez — a vast procession of realities defiling before this 
ghostly inhabitant of the outer gloom — this one shadow 
in a pageantry of dreams. 

These thoughts passed through my mind, as, seated 
^t my cafe, sipping my glass of sherbet, I gazed upon 
one of these night wanderers. I got up, and went 
towards the spot where he was busied. He was raking 
up a heap of rubbish as I neared him, and flinging 
pieces of paper over his shoulder into his hotte, but on 
seeing me approach, he suddenly stopped in his work, 
and turned sharply round as if to seek a reason for my 
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intrusion. I shuddered at the sight of his pale, woi-n 
face, his wild, haggard eyes, and for a moment halted. 

This creature, I thought, has some awful trouble. 
Is it fair to obtrude myself upon him ? So I threw a 
five-franc piece, by way of offering some consolation, 
into the heap over which he stood, and withdrew. 
£nt his face haunted me ; it made me think of his 
strange brotherhood, and of a visit I had once paid to 
some of their dens behind the Pantheon. 

Full of these recollections, I detennined upon 
revisiting their colony, and seeing if any material 
changes had taken place among them. I n-andered 
leisurely towards the Quartier Latin, and making my 
way through the time-honoured Rue Saint-Jacques, 
soon came upon the Montague Ste. Genevieve. A 
little further, and I found myself in the Rue Mouffetard 
— ^that Judengasse of chifonniers and rainoneurs. 

I entered this rookery : some of its denizens were 
starting on theu' nocturnal wanderings ; some were 
gathered round the various wine shops, so numerous 
in this quarter, engaged in discussing the douigs of 
the day, or the project for the coming night; others 
had formed themselves into knots around well-filled 
baskets, and were occupied in carefully sorting the 
refuse they contained. This lighter work of distribu- 
tion, mostly done by the elder members of the sister- 
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hood of chiffonnures, was a strange sight — those 
yellow-skinned squaws pecking like birds of prey at 
the freshly-hunted spoil, bringing up sti-ay cigar-ends 
destined to find their way again in new foims to 
fastidious lips, snatching at bones, hereafter to take a 
place in carved fancy shapes on the tables of the 
saXon; in a word assigning to their severrf fates scraps 
of paper, old nails, and half a hundred other kinds of 
rubbish picked up on the previous night's journey. 

There was something touching in the sight of these 
several groups, coming as I had just done from a 
scene of brilliance where that one dark figure, a repre- 
sentative of their wretched lot, walked along. These 
poor creatures are, aa a rule, the hirelings of rag 
princes, who send them, for a mere pittance, in search 
of refuse. Some of them, however, unite themselves 
into independent clubs, and divide the proceeds 
gathered from the contents of their }ioiies. Their 
average earnings seldom exceed a fi^nc a day, and 
with such a scanty means of subsistence, their mode 
of life is of necessity, miserable in the extreme. Some 
of the windows of their houses being open, I noticed 
what large numbers were crowded together in a single 
room, and, as I had often heard, these slept on tiled 
floors, with nothing better than the i-aga upon theii- 
backs as coverings, and their /io(ie as a pUlow. Their 
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restaoranta offer of themselves a wide field for study. 
They are examples of that genius for economy which 
so distinguishes Parisians of the has ctagc. Upon the 
windows of some of the cabarets were placards 
announcing dejeaners and dinuei's at incredibly low 
prieee. The chiffonnier seldom spends more than 
six sous upon his dinner, and half that sum upon his 
d^euner. 

There iMed to be a caboulot in this verj' neighbourhood 
called All. Hazard dc la Fourchette, a favouiite resort 
of ehiffbnniers, where dinner was advertised over the 
door at one sou. The system upon which the restau- 
rateur of this eatiag-honse worked was this : its fre- 
quenters, upon paying their sou in advance, took theu- 
places at a huge cauldi-on with a goodly fork chained 
to its side ; each, in turn taking the fork in himd, was 
free to plant its prongs into the seething mass, fishing 
out what chance might bring him in the way of a 
savoury morsel of meat or a disappointing hone. 
This restaurant for a long time had a considerable 
clien&le, but I missed it, and on inquiry found that it 
had been, like many another curious haunt, swept 
away by the inexorable Hauasmann. And this calls 
to mind a gathering-place of the blouaed inhabitants of 
Montrouge with which I was once acquainted, quite as 
curious in its way as this one of the Fork Luck type. 
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It was the eataminet called CalSdonie, which mastered 
monster meetings daily from eleven till two and five 
till eight, and among whose visitors were not a few of 
our chiffonnier friends. Here I have seen no less than 
eight hundred persons sit down to dinner, each paying 
the sum of six sous. The noise during the proceedings 
baffles all description — ^the clatter of plates, the rattle 
of cans, the shouts, the singing, the stamping of feet, 
created a hubbub which might have been taken for a 
culinary insurrection. 

I had now reached the lower extremity of the street, 
and was looking at a white flower-strewn bier placed 
under a gateway before which many as they passed 
raised their hats ; at the same time my attention was 
arrested by a loud scraping of fiddles and a continual 
pattering of feet. On the opposite side there was a 
large well-lighted window with a blind, across the 
white surface of which a procession of shadow figures 
brushed to and fro in the quick movements of a dance. 
A chiffonniers* ball was being held there ; they were 
going through a quadrille with all those supplemen- 
tary gestures introduced by the great Bigolboche, a 
danseuse to whom the notorious can-can owes its 
origin* 

There was something weird in this proximity of 
shadow-life and death, for the bier by which I stood 
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no less held me to the spot than did the fascination 
of watching the violent gj'rationa of those dancing 
shades ; some of them, lifting their arms in seeming 
coquetry with space, grew smaller and smaller till they 
dwindled mto dwarf forms and Tanished, while others, 
pirouetting round retiring partners, took giant shapes 
and for a moment obscured all the light. 

Whilst watching this strange pantomime, I felt some- 
thing touch my arm, and turning round, what should I 
see but the gaimt figure I had left on the Boulevard. 

"Monsieur," he said, "has been very amiable to 
me. Monsieur will have the goodness to come in." 

He said it in the purest Parisian accent, and in a 
manner that made it impossible to refuse him. I 
followed. We p^sed through the gateway where 
stood the gaily-decked bier, and entered a small but 
neatly-kept room, in which an old dame sat rocking 
herself to and fro, and crying out " fiion ange adore ! " 
in an agony of giief, 

" What is this trouble that you have ? " I asked of 
the poor cidffonnier, who was now trjing to comfort 
the old dame. 

"Ah! Monsieur, we are inconsolable. Mygrandson" 
— ^pointing towai'da the gateway — " is the last of out 
race, — for I am dead. Monsiew, you look astonished. 
It is well. I would not tell all the world. That poor 
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cliild, were the Bourbons still on the throne, would 
have been heu; to one of the finest chdtcawi: in France. 
These rags," he said, while the nerves of his face 
twitched violently, "are all! have now. The glory of 
Prance is gone ; she is in the dust — no bettei- than a 
ckiffbnnier on the high-road of nations. Had they 
but been true to our good king all had been well ; but 
no, my fickle compatriots must have new fashions 
even in their rulers. C'est une honte. And because 
I was true to my king, I am this outcast." 

"But," I said, "you surely could have found some 
better exile than this ? " 

" Oh! I have not been long at this," he said, with 
pride. "I have tried many things. I have been 
co7Jimiesionnaire — concierge, but they always discovered 
in me the old Legitimist. You will smile when I tell 
you that a Chamberlain's key once hung here," said 
he, placing his finger on his worn coat; "but I am 
really happier now than I was then, for I know the 
worst, and can descend no lower," 
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On taking leave of my new friend the chi^onnier, I 
promised to visit hjni agaiu before long, bat such 
eugagemeDts, mode with good intentions at the time, 
are not always faathfdlly kept. I allowed the smiimer 
to drag along : on one of its glorious uighta when 
Paris, after dozing the scorching hoars away, had 
awakened towards sunset from its long siesta and 
come forth to regale itself under the breezy moonlight, 
I was again among the cafes on the Boidevards, which 
were crammed as ever with loungers, and with waiters 
who had stagnated all day in comers, and were now 
briskly chasing heavy laden salvers through the aisles 
of out-door tables while the mixed throng of idlers 
moved listlessly along ; the scene only enhvened by the 
swift transit of some grUette hm'iying along like a 
falling star. 

Amidst the wanton waste and studied self-indulgence 
that surrounded me, I fell into the thought of those 
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strange wanderers of the nighty the chifonniers : how, 
when pleasure is on the wane and the glare of shops 
and cafes grows dim, they creep forth from their 
hiding-place, and grope for their daily bread in 
the deep shadows of those Boulevards, with their 
baskets on their backs, with their dull lanterns, and 
their pointed sticks; how they ransack the strewn 
gutters and pick out, with the instinct of spoonbills, 
the refuse that will best requite their ill-paid labour. 

Whether the circles in which we move are wide or 
narrow, we certainly find that the same impulse as 
we have been moved by before leads us again into the 
same situation; indeed, while I found myself once 
more approaching the chiffonnier quarter, it seemed 
as if the night had returned on which I had visited it 
before. 

I went straight to the house of my acquaintance, 
purposing to obtain further information from his wife 
should he not have returned home, and await his arrival. 
I found, however, that he had not been out for several 
nights, that he was sick and feeble, and what made 
me congratulate myself most on my visit was, that he 
was greatly in need of help. I had much conversation 
with him, and learnt much about the chiffonniers 
which I might not otherwise have come across. It is 
a humble community, but not without its social organi* 
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zation. I found tbat, without any code of laws, they 
have B clear understaniimg among themselTes about 
their different beats, and one member is never known to 
poach upon the preserves of another. If two should 
chance upona rubbish-heap still undisturbed, it becomes 
the property of the one who first touches it with tlie 
magic crochet. Their rounds ended, they carry the 
contents of their hotte to the triage or sorting -place, 
and there the ollci podrida is carefully examined and 
afterwards disposed of for various uses : tlie old bones 
being sold to tuniers for tlie making of fans ; the 
cigar-ends to smaU tobacconists, who find in them 
material for cigai'ettes. Sometimes a whole family of 
ckiffonniera are joint proprietors of a Itotte and crochet, 
and divide the profits of theii- pickings ; but, as a rule, 
these people are hirelings working for rag and bone 
princes, 

The more I saw of my acquaintance the more was I 
disposed to believe his story, for all that he told me 
was characterised by an intelligence which certainly 
belonged to a higher grade. I learnt from him how 
much good has been done for these interesting people 
by M. Verdier, the Chiffonnier Philanthropist, who, in 
order to know them and their ways of life, enlisted in 
their rants, and took to the kotte- and crochet. Paul 
Verdier was bom at Chateaufort, of a good family ; he 
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received a sound education at the Seminary at Ver- 
sailles, aftenv-ards Enisliiug at the College de Seulie. 
Hia studies at the last were signalised by a double 
triumph ; in three months he obtained the degi'ee of 
bachelor of arts and of sciences. He then proceeded 
to Paris to study law, but the sudden death of both his 
parents caused him to abandon this plan. Left an 
oi-phan and master of a large fortune, he detei-mined to 
set about the good work of relieving the miseries of the 
ckiffonniers. To cany out this project to his satisfac- 
tion, be felt it necessary to become one of them, and he 
accortlingly joined the tribe that ai-e settled in a place 
called Butte-aux-C allies in the district of Saint-Jacques. 
Here he laboured for theii- good for many years, and 
he has now founded an Union for them from which the 
members derive much rehef. His society numbers 
500, and, by means of a trifling subscription, has now 
a considerable fund, from which annuities are paid to 
worn-out members, and the cost is covered of bringing 
up several orphans. 

"As you are so interested," said my informant, 
" about these poor people," — a phrase which showed 
me more than anything that he still felt distinct &om 
that wretched class, — "you might like to witness a 
ball which at this moment is going on among our 
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I was pleased at the idea, and he gave tne directions 
where to go. I passed through a number of narrow 
ill-lighted streets in the neighbourhood of the Rue 
Mouffetard. The passages were crammed with loiterers, 
some squatting upon their doorsteps, some gatliered 
in their shop-windows, others grouped in knots about 
comers, and all Tying with each other as usual in 
violent declamation. A little further on Rnd I was 
under a low doorway with an illuminated cauopy an- 
nouncing in Brobdingnagian letters a "Bal." I 
heard, amidst the opening and slamming of doors, 
the intermittent strains of stringed iustruments from 
within. Wedging my way through a narrow passage, 
I came to a little slip-window where an admission 
ticket was handed me for the modest sum of six sous, 
this payment including the cost of a half-litre bottle of 
Bordeaux. 

On entering, my ticket was seized by a little 
shaggy, rat-like man, who, pointing with his nose to 
a wooden table near, bade me be seated, and the 
half-litre of Bordeanx quickly followed me up, borne 
by a wrinkled old dame (such as is indigenous only 
to Paris), who placed it before me with the air of 
a duchess. 

The room was long and naiTow, and all round it 
was ranged a wooden ban-ier about three feet high. 
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Beliiiid this were placed rows of small tables well 
filled with various types of chiffbnniers, imbibing their 
bottles of Bordeaux. At the end sat the artistes of 
the orchestra, and in the centre space, fonned by the 
fencing, were the several groups of dancers. They 
were in full whiii now, and seemed thoroughly en- 
joying the fun. 

The dancing was often quaint, but never coarse, 
and might be taken as a model when compared with 
that at Bullier's or MabiUe. The women, some of 
them miserably clad, moved about quietly enough; 
indeed, to any one unacquainted with a mode of 
motion peculiai- to Frenchmen they might almost have 
seemed like witches exercising some spell over the 
movements of their victims, for men possessed with 
a thousand devils could not have performed more 
delirious gyrations than some of their partners. One 
of these I noticed especially, a fierce -looking, unehaven 
fellow, with his cap planted at the back of his unkempt, 
bushy head, his chin twisted sideways in the air : he 
put his legs and arms through a variety of the wildest 
movements, sometimes lifting his feet above his head, 
or tossing his arms about with the laxity of a disjointed 
acrobat, and all the while working his featui'es into 
fiendish distortions, finishing with a series of elaborate 
pii'ouettes. All this is done in a moment whilst 
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crossing to his fair partner, and witli the facility of a 
Grimaldi. 

A guard is placed at tlie door to check political dis- 
cussions, but among the groups assemhled at the 
tables many a significant whisper and dark glance is 
exchanged as they clink together their glasses of 
"wine. 

After I had been there perhaps an hour watching and 
being watched, my eye caught sight of a new comer 
among the crowd of dancers. It was a young gu-1 of 
about nineteen, tall and beautiful, with still the traces 
of " sunburnt mirth " upon her face. She became at 
once the beUe of the ball, and was soon surrounded by 
would-be partners. She had on a blue bodice, tied 
at the waist with a piece of white cord, a red petticoat 
reaching to her knees, yellow stockings, and pointed 
boots. Upon her head she bore a white cap, fi-iUed at 
the edge, from which was visible a ragged ridge of 
shorn hair, which gave to her large lustrous brown 
eyes a look intensely eager and weird. I learned fi-om 
the proprietor of the place that she had lately come 
to Paris, he thought from Savoy, whence so many 
emigi-ate, in the hope of finding the pavement of gold. 
She had fallen, he said, among a sad crew of these 
people, and a night or two before, whilst sleeping in 
their squalid haunts, she woke up to find 
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her hair, which was of nnosual length, cut off to the 
roots. 

'' Some one/' he added chuckling, '' made good 
capital of it with the negocicmts. She is a fine girl 
enough," he went on, ''but, saprisii/ she can't be 
among us long/' 
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When we consider that Paris is the centre of this 
talking world, that its inner circle of travel sweeps 
the Baltic, the Adriatic, the Mediterranean from 
Egypt to Morocco, and thence cuts across the British 
Isles to the Baltic again ; when we consider that its 
outer circle of travel reaches from Archangel round 
Asia to the Oceanides, and grazing the Cape and Cape 
Horn passes round America and returns by the North 
Pole ; when we consider that Paris, the centre of 
these remote regions, radiates into the very heart of 
each, gathering into its focus all nationalities, and that 
travellers who come to it bring with them at least one 
language — ^namely, their native tongue — some to teach 
it there, some to learn the native tongue of other im- 
migrants — ^it may be supposed that in this same 
capital of the world there is such an institution as the 
Tower of Babel. 

While this wandering influx of strange races from 

c 
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strange lands inundates Paris, and is the source whence 
Professors of Language in general have their origin, the 
deserving native preceptor still finds an opening, and, 
for the most part, monopoHses the teaching of his own 
tongue. But though he is at home, and among his 
own people, his lot is almost as sorry a one as that of 
the adventurers who pursue their equivocal career in 
the world-wide field of instruction. For the native 
preceptor, despite his vantage-ground, is at best but a 
poor weakling — the victim of arrogant schoolmasters, 
the butt of ill-conditioned boys; tjT^nnised over by 
the one and tormented by the other, he is not, even 
on his own honest ground, a representative man, but 
rather occupies the mean and meaningless position of 
a social nonentity. 

How different with the soi-disant Professeur de 
Langues, among whose groupings are to be found the 
broken-down marchese, the scutcheonless count, the 
unhorsed and swordless ritter, the unpensioned Gari- 
baldian, the unrequited litterateur, the enervated rake, 
the dice-haunted gamester, besides napkinless waiters, 
non-commissioned valets, and cosmopolitan couriers 
whose round is done — ^not to mention the philosophical 
Siberian and the Cochin Chinese. These and more come 
flocking, and bring with them that inestimable treasure, 
their native tongue, which sticks to them to the last. 
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I had often heard incidentally that these proletaiy 
hnguist3 formed a considerable company, but had 
always regarded them as a scattered people — not like 
the Jews among tlie nations, but, as thinga are now, 
like the nations among the Jews. Once upon a time, 
however, by a mere accident, I found myself in the 
very thick of their ranks. It happened in this way. 
One evening I sallied forth to pay a visit to one Herr 
Miihlheim, a German gentleman unknown to me, to 
whom I bore letters of introduction. 

The address given me was No. 10, Place Saint 
Sulpice. It was a dark night. There was a difficulty 
in finding his hotel, and I got to tbe wrong one after 
all. The concierge directed me to the door of a room 
where, as she sleepily told me, Herr Muhlheim lived. 
I rapped and was requested to enter, mistrusting the 
locality all the time, and as I soon saw, with good 
reason. The next, moment I was in a small room 
with a damp red-tiled floor, a truckle-hed in the one 
comer and a deal table in the other, covered with 
ungainly-looking books and papers. There sat a 
black figure between me and a guttering candle. This 
monk-like person rose and saluted me : I thought to 
myself, " Why, a priest." His black toga I'caching to 
his feet was wound tightly round his legs, the collar 
was turned up against his pale face. His lank black 
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hair intensified two Kght grey eyes, which were directed 
abstractedly towards me. He bade me in Southern 
German take his chair, and seated himself upon a 
comer of the bed. 

" I am afraid," said I, hesitatingly, " I have been 
misdirected." 

At this he bowed low towards the unfilled chair and 
surrounded me with profuse salaams, made touchingly 
expressive by the alabaster paleness of his hands. I 
seated myself, momently interested in him, and not a 
little impressed by his dignified bearing. 

" Then you are not Herr Miihlheim ? " 

"No," he said "that is not my name ; but it is no 
matter — ^be at your ease." 

After a brief interval, lengthened out by the 
awkwardness of the situation, I got up, and, as I ap- 
proached the door to leave, I saw placarded on the 
walls, Tour de Babel, Legons Particulieres dans toiites 
les langues, Rue du Bac. While I was yet reading the 
placard he observed, 

" I am Franz Pinno ; I belong to that institution, 
and am just going to my German class. Will you 
accompany me ? " 

The offer was too tempting to refuse, and in a few 
minutes we were on our way together to the Tower of 
Babel, Herr Pinno telling me about the system of 
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teaching as we went along. It seemed that the pro- 
fessors gaye lessons on certain tenns laid down by the 
principal, a Monsiem- Ludovec, who requii-ed of them 
a commission on every lesson they gave, either at the 
eTening classes of the Toui* de Babel or in any of the 
ajTondis«emcn(s. There was no fixed fee ; it was left 
entirely to each professor to obtain aU he could. The 
price generally being regulated according to the 
position of pupils, the first thing was to find out 
people's means prior to negociating with them. A 
lesson might fetch twenty francs, or only a single franc : 
the ItussioQs and the South Americans were the best 
pajTuasters ; Gernmns, Itahans, and Greeks tlie worst. 
A good deal of cheating went on in the scramble 
for pupils, and the professors made many secret 
engagements to avoid paying the commission to Lu- 
dovec. Every teacher, my ingenuous infoimant told 
me, waa bound to show the principal his agreement 
for lessons among the pubhc before commencing 
work, hard terms in return for the scant certainty 
obtained thi'ough the classes, and the patronage of the 
institution. Ludovec, knowing the crafty professora 
he had to deal with, would himself make engagements 
for them, as if in the pupil's name, in order to test their 
honesty, and these engagements, as may be supposed, 
seldom found their way voluntaiily to his bui-eau. 
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Out of this system arose contentions, changes in the 
stafif, and often scenes of violence, so wide-spread that 
all the nations in the world, each represented by one 
great man, seemed engaged on a war of words. This 
Ludovec was, if anything, a more active scamp than 
any of his employes, and in the long run was a match 
for them all. He was a Pole, who had served in a 
similar and really creditable institution, but had so 
persistently swindled his superior that it ended in his 
discharge. He had suavity, which, happily combined 
with an unblushing front, enabled him to gain over 
a whole section of pupils on starting his opposition 
under the apt designation. Tour de Babel — a name 
suggested to him in joke, but which he seized on in 
earnest. Having worked out a programme in blue, 
black, and red letters for the teaching, among other 
things, of five languages in one, his next step was to 
plaster it over aU the walls and hoardings of Paris. 
By this means he rapidly gathered innumerable pro- 
fessors and pupils to his quarters, chartering the former 
on pro rata terms to give lessons to the latter. 

In due time Herr Pinno and I reached the Kue du 
Bac, and entered a range of spacious but poorly fur- 
nished rooms on the premier etage, not so much 
of the proprietor's scanty capital having been 
apparently spent on chairs and tables as on the 
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emblematic tower which stood in relief over the door 
outside. 

Herr Pinno introduced me to the sub-tlirector, and 
went into an adjoining room to his class. The sub- 
director was one of those beardless Americans who have 
large melancholy eyes and heavy underjaw, partitioned 
by that tail of hair which some call impcHale, some 
rotfale, hut which it is to be hoped the transatlantics 
who adopt it will in due time consistently call rcptih- 
licaine. He talked impressively, and withal so re- 
signedly, that he seemed to say as he addressed me, 
"I guess, stranger, you'll find me an ex-president 
down on hi a luck." 

One flare of gas, large enough to give play to twenty 
graceful jeta, smokily lit up the room, and showed a 
group of various nationalities, such as might have 
met on a mai-ket-place in China or Thibet, to be 
finally transferred in many eoloura to some Oriental 
fim. Conspicuous among the rest was a Thibetan 
high-priest in a long yellow robe, with his praying 
machine resting on his arm. This man had been sent 
fay his sect to Europe to examine Christianity, chiefly 
in reference to the forms of the Protestant and Catholic 
religions, with a view to the adoption of one or the 
other by his people. He was in close conversation 
with a red-capped Russian, who was endeavouring to 
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impress upon him the superior truth of the Greek 
Church doctrines^ and the enormous advantages these 
would afford to the Thibetans^ since the time was £a.st 
approaching when the great Bussian nation would 
overrun his country, and it would be better for them 
to be prepared by their religion to become a portion of 
the great Asian empire. 

I had some conversation with him about his doc* 
trines. He told me that they were very little imder- 
stood even by his own people, though they were in 
possession of a quantity of sacred writings which 
should throw light upon their religion. But there 
were very few who could read them. Sometimes they 
received visits from the wise men of other countries ; 
one of the most remarkable that he remembered was 
an American from Pennsylvania who, on being shown 
one of these precious writings, interpreted it to the 
priest and others who placed it before him, with so 
much ease and impressiveness that they fell at his 
feet. When the people of the district heard this, they 
all flocked round him from the neighbouring villages, 
and led him to the temple. There the high-priest 
explained to those assembled all that he had heard, and 
addressed them in the presence of the stranger, telling 
them that all things were known to the wise men of the 
west, and that one of these had come among them. 
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My informant added that his people had entreated 
the traveller to remain in their landj and to further 
explain to them the things which they had forgotten ; 
but he could not do this, and he advised them to send 
one of then' priests to Em-ope to stu<Iy the religions 
of the West, which contained many new revelations, 
and to choose from among them one more fitted to his 
people than the creed which they followed. 

" lly people," he said, " did as he had bidden them ; 
they thought long over these things, and taking 
counsel of each otheij they sent me here in search of 
the new Buddha." 

He raised his eyes, and his hand was once more on 
bis praj-ing machine. 

Then there wns a little Chinese in full azm-e costume, 
with long gesticulating arms, and lai'ge callow head, 
who pertinaciously threw in his squeaky plea for Con- 
fucius in the most unsj-ntactical French. The con- 
versational foiTn of this httle man was in keeping with 
hia alphabet ; it was symbolic. Ever)-thing he said 
was seconded by the almost giimacing play of his lank 
flexible fingers, and an upwai-d movement of his nose 
and ai-ms. 

There was a Spaniard near watching the contro- 
versialists, who indulged his humoui- every now and 
then by laughing gruffly at the shiill arguments of the 
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Chinese. This base accompaniment to his own voice 
irritated the little Asiatic^ whose pinched eyes seemed 
to gather into their concentrated centres eveiy affront 
offered to his religion by the sarcastic Spaniard. The 
situation grew warmer ; while the Bussian maintained 
his cold resolute manner, the Buddhist poured forth 
his opinions like one adoring, and occasionally turned 
his machine in prayer ; but the little Confucian lost all 
self-command, and flinging up Ids arms, crooned out, 
" Vive Confucius ! " The Spaniard laughed again. 
The Chinaman hopped towards him, and stood under 
his swaying figure, working his arms furiously up and 
down, exclaiming, *'Vous riez de moi! Moi casser 
tout J " upon which he seized upon a chair, which I 
heard fall with considerable violence on the table or 
the floor, amidst a babel of tongues, as I made my way 
down the stau*s. 
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Balzac, in his "Histoire iles Treize," enlarges upon 
the subject of the streets of Paris and the resemblance 
of theii- physiognomy to divers human qualities. He 
cites infamous streets, noble streets, simply honest 
Bti'eets, young streets about whose morality the public 
has not yet foimed its opinion, streets busy, streets 
lazy, sti'eets dii-ty, and streets clean. 

In such a classification the well-bnptized Rue de la 
Gaiete obviously comes under streets gay — and it cer- 
tainly is the most uproarious of the noisy neighbour- 
hoods about the barrilres. From where it begins at 
the dreary, dawdling Boidevard Mouti-ouge, to where 
it ends at the untidy, slip-shoil Chaussee du Maine, it 
presents from sundown till midnight a scene of un- 
ceasiug riot. 

The lower denizens of this neighbourhood — flat, 
empty, and dead by day, as if the sti'eets had been 
swept by cannon — bubble up nightly on its uurface. 
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and from groups pass into crowds, from stillness into 
jollity, when singing and playing and dancing go on 
without pause. 

Its noisy precincts enclose the The&tre Mont 
pamasse, where the company enjoy a larger share of 
aspiration than is to be accounted for by the un- 
inspired acting, but which leads them into choosing 
the delicate and refined comedies of the Fran9ais and 
the Palais-Royal for the display of their inadequate 
powers, instead of pieces like the Chevalier du BrouiU 
lard — the French Jack Sheppard — to represent whose 
characters they are in all respects competent, their 
sympathies being illicit. 

Opposite to this building stands the radiant and 
gaudy Folies-Bobino, where pictorial placards offer a 
various menu of entertainment ranging from billiards 
to ballet, and free to all comers disposed to take a 
consommation. But no outward emblazonment can 
convey an idea of the entertainment going on within. 

It is a discovery of the present day that the best 
comedies are to be seen not in the great, high-priced 
theatres, but in a place like the Theatre Mont* 
pamasse, where tragedy excites mirth even to the 
splitting of your sides, and where comedy is doubly 
comic, owing to the scenes of fashion which it repre- 
sents, gravitating in the most naive and natural 
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into liigh life below stairs. The countess 
thus becomes her own lady's maid in her own bor- 
rowed attire ; tlie count liis own valet in his own 
court dres3, and without a hint to that effect both 
plebeianize the part to perfection, with the droll 
element of their beHe-i-ing themselves to be real mifl- 
tressea and masters in the very pint of fashion. It \a 
not therefore surprising that when you laugh at their 
comical perforranuces the actors feel flattered ; what is 
surprising and humorous in the extreme is that when 
you laugh at their most tragic efforts, tliey actually 
believe your merriment to he a form of applause. 
Such is the stage where comedy and ti-agedy are one, 
but to a thinking mind, the billiard room of the Folies 
Bobino is yet more suggestive ; you see gathered 
there a reserve force that has its times of peace, hut 
which always holds itself in readiness to fight for the 
revolutions of its counti7. How thankful would its 
roughs be to march two and two to the Comedie 
Fran^Mse with torches, and commit it, with its ele- 
gantly atth-ed occupants, to the flames ! 

A few doors from this is the Grand Cafe de la 
Gaiety, which, with even more seductive placards, 
invites the crowd of idlers gathered round its doors to 
share a still more seductive liospitaUty, Besides 
these halls of liarmony there are not a few dancing- 
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halls and beer-gardens, with a dazzling array of cafes^ 
cabarets, bouiUons, estaminets, traiteurs, and cabovJots. 

From the pre-eminently plebeian character of the 
quarter, it might be imagined that its places of enter* 
tainment and good cheer present an aspect of mean- 
ness and squalor. This is by no means the case* 
The inhabitants of Montrouge belong, it is true, to 
the lower stratum of society — ^they are the pariahs of 
Paris — ^but they are, to take a word from their own 
vocabulary, petits creves to the backbone. The ap- 
pearance of things is to them as all-important as to 
their more pecunious brother Parisians. So these 
pleasure-haunts make a very fair show, many of them 
are even large, and all are radiant with Venetian 
glasses. Thus the unshorn ouvrier, with pipe and 
champoreau, may survey himself through as good an 
avenue of mirrors as any pequin chic, with scented 
cigarette and champagne frappe, of the Chauss^e 
d'Antin. 

As a gathering of the lower types, the most interest- 
ing of all these places is the dancing-hall at the comer, 
called the Bal Constant. Here, among the company, 
there is none of that backing hesitation, none of that 
smiling apology and supercilious condescension notice- 
able in all other circles. The freemasonry of vice 
carries with it a graceful ease, and the music once 
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Bet in motion, the dancers give themselves up to 
reckless expression, extemporising antics, giddy as 
they are grotesque. 

Only the mouehard, with sinister glance and chuckle, 
holds himself apart from the crowd, watching for his 
prey as the petit hleu is measured out, and as the 
dancers whirl round. He is a social fen-et sent in 
search of social veiToin — the sworn enemy of the 
voyou and ihejUle dejoie, whose every step he watches 
with cmel vigilance, and follows up. Instinctively 
they know him at a glance, and each fresh encoimter 
adds something to theii- hate, while they thirst for a 
new Commune to take out their long nursed revenge. 
The mouchard, apart fi'om the animosity he arouses 
by dint of his odious duties, is an object of special 
hate to the general public, on account of his former 
connexion with the Imperial Guard, from the ranks of 
which he was often drawn, and though haply devoid of 
political bias he is stiU a symbol of Imperialism, and 
as such calls forth a fail' shai'e of republican rancour. 
Added to all this, his appearance is dead against him, 
and of itself awakens distnist. 

There be prowls, behind a pillar bandy to the door, 
low of statm:e, bony, but of a vigorous build — his coat 
is grimy, it has through neglect lapsed into the moss- 
green hue, his face is worn, hia nose is pointed, and 
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the long shaggy moustache seems growing out of it. 
His bonus upon making an arrest is two francs a head« 
so he is a good deal tempted to abuse his authority^ 
and being often an enfranchised criminal, the con- 
science of this Jonathan Wild has been thoroughly 
broken in. He has someone in his view, but it is hard 
to say which among the crowd of revellers, for he 
apparently takes a general survey of what is going on, 
whilst actually keeping from the comer of his eye a 
narrow watch upon a particular victim. Meantime he 
stands there'while the valse has changed to a quadrille, 
and the gratings of hoarse violins give way to more 
harmonious sounds. 

Beginning with graceful undulations towards the 
centre of the salon, the dance gradually grows in 
energy till at last the dancers lose all self-control, and 
break out into the wildest capers. One leaps up in 
mid-air, and falls wheeling round on tip-toe ; another, 
flinging his loosened arms to right and left, swings 
round his partner with pavonine pride, and recedes 
superciliously ; another, while his hands score the air, 
beats the devil's tattoo upon the floor, and springs up 
now and then like a rampant jerboa; another, standing 
still, gives himself up to a series of grotesque caprioles, 
frisking, curvetting, dropping his neck, and coquet- 
ting with his upturned heels; all are carried away 
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ia a whirl of excitement that springs up, swells, and 
falls away with the music. Here ia a bright sti'eam- 
ing ribbon, there red stockings, and, behind the rails, 
the ahiniug helmet and white belt of an occasional 
gendarme, to give a bold colouring to the scene, which 
exceeds in pictui-esquenesa all the harmouised tints of 
an aristocratic assemblage. 

Meantime the mouckard has not budged an inch 
from the position he has taken up in the shadow of the 
pillar ; he has had no share in the riot going on ; he 
has remained a calm observer of the scene. But there 
is a change in his looks ; just a flicker of light from 
tlie comei' of an eye, as fi-om a dai-k lantern. 

On the opposite side stands a tall woman in a loose 
flowing dress, that, as she moves, twists and twii-ls into 
a hundred serpentine ahapes. Ceside her is a gay, 
rakish-looking lad, in a black coat and white ducks ; 
his hail", cut into an uneven fringe, falls towards his 
eyes from a cap poised on the back of his head. She 
now glides under the garish Hght with movements 
quick and supple as the gambols of a cat in the sun ; 
now her slim head is thrown back, as her eyes coquet- 
tishly rest on her boy-lover's; now, at some word from 
him, she gives him a. plaj'ful tap on the cheek, and 
steps back a pace or two, triumphing in a burst of 
laughter. In a moment a change comes over her ; her 
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eyes have in them a horrid glitter ; her hands spring- 
up towards her face, then drop listlessly at her side, 
she lifts the folds of her dress, and darts towards the 
entrance. The 'rnxmchard makes a spring and dis- 
appears with her behind the slamming door. There 
is a scnJSe, a loud scream, the buzz of voices has 
ceased, but the jangling music goes on. 
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AETISTS' MODELS. 



, A SCHOOL of art ia as contemptible an inatitution as 
a school of poetry or prose ; it means a set of workers 
who tiy to excel each other in following out some 
original artist's ideas or modes, while all the time that 

i original is the one scholar of Natui'e, but even he is 
but a scholar with that one great model as his master. 
The school, as it is called, is a busy host, always in 

) search of models that will help them to imitate the 

' master-idea ; his, who is alone able to initiate a method 
and a style through which he diffuses the riches of 
his soul. While he is one, the artists are many; 
the latter resort to nature in a limited way ; they work 
nnder the vaticinations of the great one whose ideas 
have so possessed them that they believe them to be 
their own. So far they are the amanuenses of Nature, 
for they cannot do a stroke without a face or a form 
before them, writing down what the oracle says in 
pencil, chalk or paint, from morning till night, and 
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though not collected together in one great schoolroom, 
they form as busy a body as the clerks in a clearing- 
house or a bank. 

These meritorious men who thus make one idea 
multiform, make model-hunting one of the principal 
pursuits of their life. 

The Paris model-hunters sally forth into the grisette- 
quarters, where the poor girls having worked off their 
fingers in hemming and stitching for pay, are willing 
to earn an extra sou in displaying their beauty before 
lank-haired and languishing fops, who, in their turn, 
live by copying and selling female charms. But it is 
not every artist who can select a good model, or 
attitudinise it when he has got one. There is many 
a girl who is very beautiful, but who does not serve 
for a model in high art ; all have not expression, much 
less variety of expression ; not all have dramatic skill 
in assuming the character required. The Parisian 
artist has not the same taste in model-choosing as the 
Italian, the English or even the German possesses; 
he rarely selects the universal face, that which 
approaches nearest to the ideal of woman, but has a 
passion for that which most resembles his own, the 
French visage. Charming as the features of a French- 
woman are, for the purposes of lively conversation, 
naive expression and social intercourse generally, the 
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type is strictly national and local. Apelles could 
never have painted his Venus from a Frenchwoman ; 
her very expression would have spoken Frencli instead 
of Greek ; but Gustave Dore might any day paint a 
Jeanne d'Arc from a Phrj-ne or a Campaspe. 

A man from whom I learned a good deal about 
models was De Lanniere, an artist whom I was once 
much in the habit of visiting. He was fond of having 
fiiends about him while be worked. The first thing 
he would say to you on enteiing, after the first 
salutatioHj was, "Have you got the spleen ? I have 
had it a moiinr all the morning." Then he would 
pass hia hand over hia forehead and long hair, with a 
momentary look of agony, give a deep sigh, and the 
next moment be as gay as ever. His studio was a 
large room in which a aufficient space was kept clear 
for company and work ; for the rest it was in gi-eat 
disorder, which came of lay-figures in ridicidous atti- 
tudes, huge pictures on stands, but with their backs 
tm-ned to the spectator. Here a scarf hung in pre- 
concerted folds from a sliding screen that did duty for 
a woman's neck and shoulders, there a cast of the 
Venua of Milo, everywhere arms, legs, breasts, and 
heads. 

A favourite model of De Lanmere's was a girl of 
eighteen, — ^if so one can call a huge, though highly 
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symmetrical sample of a womiaii. He would laughingly 
say : '^ Lysippus made the figure of his models thimier 
and the head smaller in order that they might appear 
tally but I need in this case only shorten the limbs, 
and my figure will still be taU enough. She is a very 
valuable model to me as far as she goes, and you would 
think that was a good way, but no, — ^I can never see 
anything but her face — elle est trop verUieuse. She is 
young, therefore very coy, but that has its uses ; and 
she is excessively self-conscious ; she is constantly 
blushing, as if she felt that her superfluity of dress, 
arrange it how she wiU, failed to hide from me her 
magnificent stature." All this he would say, looking 
from me to her, with artistic freedom of speech; 
putting the poor girl all the time to the severest 
torture and laughing at her conftision. 

I am afraid that many of the men whom I met in 
De Lanni^re's studio went there to see the model even 
more than the artist. They were for the most part 
young poets, middle-aged dramatic critics, and old 
litterateurs. De Lanni^re was a sonneteer and liked 
his own galaxy, at least that bit called the Pleiades of 
Poets, who shone at each other while they read their 
own verses, apparently to the company, but really to 
the model, for, when they came to the word ** love," 
<)r *' passion," or " despair," their eyes went to hers. 
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Poor girl ! I felt for her : she earned her bread by 
letting out her face for hire, but I saw that aitists and 
gallanta were all attempting to tame her native 
modesty, and to deteriorate its Bprings. 

I came across a marvellous model, the wife of an 
Algerian artist named Bemardon, who had been pre- 
vailed upon by his hiends to pursue his calhng in Paris. 
Her father was a Sicilian, her mother was of half 
Arab, half French blood. She had firm symmetrical 
features sui'charged with dramatic electricity, and a 
head of hail- so long that she could comb it over her 
into a tippet, even into a cloak, and make herself look 
like a liussian lady in the Arctic regions, clad in her 
OTyvn curly fur. When this massive hau- was for 
ordinary use and convenience piled and packed on the 
top of her head, it was as prominent an object as a 
haystack on the field from wliich it had been gathered, 
— ample enough to be spread over that field and to 
cover it again. Beniai'don gloried in her. He would 
say, " The model makes the man ! Ah ! if Raphael 
had had such a model as this, he would have been two 
Baphaels in one." Beinai'don had been a soil of 
Arab explorer. He had hunted up countenances and 
limbs among native men and women up to the very 
Sahara. He had painted a chief there of such grand 
proportions, with his dusky skin, his large half-opened 
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ejeSf his vermeil lips, and a light hwmou$ hanging 
about him in cloud, that he looked the Twilight 
walking up the Desert. With his superb model, 
!Q^mardon brought with him all his reminiscences of 
palms, bananas, and burning suns. He despised the 
&ir scenery round the Seine : with his wife-model at 
his side, he would visit Fontainebleau, St. Germain, 
Enghien, Versailles; it was her figure, her tropical eyes 
that gave them beauty. With his passion for her, he 
painted her by the myriad ; he Fra- Angelicised paradises 
with her face, which, like one face seen in a cut-glass 
mirror, became coimtless and manifold, — all angel- 
£aces. 
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THE BKOCANTEUB. 



Among the many who in their eai-Iy days take up an 
abode in the Quartier Latin, the foreigner rather thau 
the native looks to studying things outside as well as 
in the Sorbonneand the College de France, Such was 
my own lot, and I was not long in discovering tliat 
when the day's Beiious work was done — and the 
student's day there begins and ends early — there were 
countless objects in the streets themselves which 
afforded more knowledge than is to be acquired from 
books. 

Among the quaint originals that have sprung out of 
the restless life of the student's quarter, none is more 
interesting than the brocanteur. Under the mask of 
art- connoisseur, a mask that grows to his face and 
becomes a second nature as he grows older, he is the 
students' man of business — he helps them out of tem- 
porarj' plights, tljough often into deeper ones ; his is 
the hand that has a cunning and that helps itself; he 
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seems their pilot when his customers are at sea^ but 
really he is the Charon who takes them^ without their 
knowing it, over the river Styx. 

Among the things in life that delight certain desul- 
tory minds more than others^ one is to pay the 
shelves of a second-hand book-stall the compliment of 
treating them as a public library^ and getting through 
a certain amount of such curious reading as is vainly 
thought inaccessible to others; or to begin an hour 
outside a curiosity-shop and end it inside. Both have 
the charm of transporting you out of yourself as it 
were into the secrets of the dead or the forgotten. 

Not a small portion of my time was spent in hover- 
ing about these antiquarian haunts, where the dust is 
the dust of authors, ever present in the Eue Saint- 
Jacques, the Eue Soufflot, and on the quays, and 
issuing from many " a cuiious volume of forgotten 
lore.'* From the stalls along the quay, I would cross 
the pavement on the opposite side, greedily scan the 
oddities in bronze and china, the faded paintings, the 
soiled statues, and the coins less blurred by circulation 
than by having been called in by mother earth and 
buried by her again. 

Whilst upon one of these explorations, my curiosity 
was whetted by a discoloured portrait of a Madonna. 
The face had a strangely mingled expression: it would 
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now seein the face of a deep aud passionate nature ; 
now it would seem as if it ought to laugh like a 
Bayadere. At first I thought this my owu fancy ; but 
at last I became convinced that these two expressions 
were present. The full ruddy hps, the lai'ge eyes that 
were almost a third pai-t of the countenance and were 
dai'k, repelled the auburn haii'. I almost mshed that 
the brocanteur would observe me half as much as I 
noticed the picture ; it is not well to initiate an inter- 
view of the sort, for it gives tlie dealer a claim on 
you. 

If the mind is at all in an absti'acted mood while 
the eyes rove over the contents of a broker's shop, it 
falls into a confused state veiy much resembling that 
which precedes a dream. Tins was precisely my con- 
dition. While looking at the JIadonna, my eyes were 
insensibly attracted to a small set of fii-e-ii'ous and a 
little old fender that was close by it ; then my atten- 
tion seemed extended to an almost worn-out cupid, 
and beyond this to a deep-blue china vase ; thence to 
a banner- screen, while every moment the picture 
flashed into view again : even the thoughts that I 
repeated to myself seemed half muttered in a dream 
of romance. I was looking at the ^ladonua, but I 
was thinking of the words I had read in one of the 
volumes which I had just quitted on the other e 
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of the way, in which it was said, "Before writing 
romances, it is necessary to make them. We never 
relate well the passions of another but through the 
remembrance of passions that still agitate our hearts." 

In a dream confusion appears quite natural, and so 
it does in a broker's shop. 

The hrocanteur in due time came forward, under 
the circumstances startling me a little ; and I am sure 
that if I had awoke in bed and found that it was all a 
dream, I should not have been more surprised than 
when, on the hrocanteur addressing me, I found that I 
was awake and in the midst of reality. 

I at once mentioned the picture, which I told him 
had something of mystery about it in my opinion. 
Whether it was that my remark hit the truth or that 
he was in a communicative vein I cannot say ; at any 
rate, when he took the picture down and invited me 
into the shop, he made a remark somewhat to this effect : 

" There are two sorts of paintings, one is those 
which are always true pictures whether old or new, 
another those which are always copies, though not 
reproduced from others, imposing as they may appear 
at first sight. Ill tell you how you know one from 
the other — a true picture has that in it which you 
don't forget — but a false one you never think of again, 
however fine it is meant to be." 
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I was interested, bo I remained silent. 

"Now, Monsieur," continued he, "this lucture has 
been painted from two models and, what is cui'ious, 
under two sets of emotions. Anyone mth a little 
practice can see that this heavy weight of auburn htur 
does not belong to the face you have here, and that 
the eyebrows have not the delicate arching which 
belong to these eyes. Then again, a liveliness has 
been added to this mouth which the lips will not 
can-y off." 

Here he looked veiy pleased and went on to say, — 

" This is a real picture in spite of what I have told 
you, and is worth money, for it has a very curious 
history. I have not the least doubt that it is by 
Boucher, who lived iu the last century, and the story 
about it is this. Boucher was a pet painter in his 
time, spoiled by the purchasers of art ; the ladies of 
the court, the wits, they all sought him. He loved a 
beautiful fruiterer's girl. She used to sit to him, and 
he painted from her a good many angels and Madonnas. 
Of com'se she was deeply in love with him. Then 
came a romance and it spoiled all. It is said that 
during a sitting a beautiful yomig girl tripped in and 
aiilessly asked Boucher if he wanted a model. He 
was interested and it ended in her sitting to him. 
The poor fruiterer's giii was set aside. Boucher did 
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not heed her, too much engaged with his new model, 
and she left. Boucher at once fell in love with the 
stranger^ and he went on painting the picture from her 
which he had begun from his loving models and this I 
do not doubt is the very picture. You see here two 
kinds of emotions, and two portraits in one. But he 
could not finish it : before another sitting took place, 
the poor fruiterer's girl had wandered about the streets 
for days in despair, and she fell ill and died before 
Boucher could obtain any tidings of her. What I 
have told you is a real history, and fits exactly to this 
portrait ; though imperfect, it is worth a good deal of 
money to a certain class of collectors." 

Having finished this statement, he said, as he passed 
his finger from one to another of the pictures, — 

" I know Boucher's hand, though a good many 
copies of him have been made lately, for he has been 
in demand, but no copy has the same freedom of lines 
throughout as an original." 

I felt the truth of the hrocanteur's rough criticism, 
for even while not looking at it, I was still seeing the 
portrait which certainly had all that freedom of touch 
without the slightest compromise which one sees in 
original work. My new friend had a fine active dark 
eye, not much soul in it, but that eye of the quick 
glance and decisive aim which a money-changer has 
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when looting at a bank-note or a golden com ; and 
his straight mouth was the index'of that experienced 
eye. 

"Now here's » picture," aaid the bfocanteur, 
" which 13 worth a good deal of money. It is a real 
painting, but it isn't a work of art." 

He was showing me & landscape, It had a fore- 
ground of flowers, it had trees, it had a church, and it 
had a sky. 

" Perhaps you will laugh," he continued, " if I tell 
you that this is not a landscape, but a portrait. It is 
a beautiful portrait of wild flowers ; the rest is un- 
willingly put in to fill up the canvas. Did you ever 
see flowers painted like that : you observe there is not 
8 single figure present, neither a man, nor a sheep, 
nor a cow, nor even a dog to raise it above the level of 
still life ; in fact, as a landscape it is worthless, but 
these flowers, you can see they were painted while 
they were gi'owing. Now about the artist. His name 
was Lantara. I have often thought that man must 
have been a droll character : he bad a hoiTor of 
money; he lived all his youth in the woods, and 
wouldn't see his fellow creatures. They sny be was 
always tallcing to the flowers. But, of course, like all 
such, he was obliged to come to Faiis at last ; and 
then he lived in a garret and never saw a soul except 
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when he went to the cafe near, to get his dinner. He 
never paid ; the re8taur<Uev/r used to take one of his 
drawings instead of money. After a time he was 
prevailed upon to accept a thousand crowns for a 
picture. When he got the money, instead of being 
pleased, he was wretched. He couldn't sleep for the 
idea of his money ; so in the morning, instead of 
putting it into a bank, he went to the cafe and 
treated everybody present to wine till the thousand 
crowns were spent. Then he was happy again. He 
was such a helpless creature, that if it hadn't been for 
a good girl named Jacqueline, who kept a shop under 
his lodging he would have starved. She used to share 
her dinner with him, and when he was working up in 
his garret, he would open his window to hear her 
singing, and fancy himself in the woods again. But 
then, poor girl, she died, and he was left all alone. 
They say he was never the same afterwards; he 
neglected himself, and fell ill. Then he bethought 
himself of the hospital. He seemed to know that he 
was going to die ; for before he went there, he dragged 
liis way up the banks of the Seine to take a last look 
at the wild flowers. Then, poor fellow, he crept to 
the hospital and there died. Now, you can under- 
stand that this picture is a real curiosity ; in fact, it is 
worth money." 
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The Hfltel de Trinidade, in the Rue Racine, is one of 
the many maisons meubli-es of the Quartier Latia 
which have long abandoned all conventional hotel 
administration, and have succumbed to the dictates 
of students and the whim of grisettes. In such pen- 
sions are gathered together the jainesse d'aujourd'hvi 
from every port of the Old and New World. Here 
you may see Nature's nnfinished studies of the human 
form in every shade of colour, from the pale-faced 
gaiUard through the vai-ious hues of the yellow Rou- 
manian, the Greek, the Spaniard, do^\-n to the black 
and tanned Quadaloupian, and the soot-skinned native 
of Hayti. A motley company ; Jianeurs, badauds, bM 
are there, extemporising a Babel where all nationalities 
collect togeUier; a Bohemian Babel! Liberty, fra- 
ternity, equality have here a veritable existence ; and 
no one who has not lived in one of these pensions can 
realise to the full the immunities which this triple- 
headed guardian augel confers. 
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The students wlio occupy i-ooms ftt these hotels are 
maini; medical and legal, though occasionally an artist 
is to be met with. Of the working and non-work- 
ing the latter certainly predominate, for it requii-es 
notliing less than a Titanic will to withstand the riot of 
pleasure that here abounds. Even amongst those who 
leave after attaining a degree there are many who have 
but a smattering of theii- science — their time having 
been occupied in whirling from pleasure to pleasure, 
in tasting of all to the lees ; returning to their homes 
accomplished prodigals, "pale-faced and spectre -eyed," 
Some even never go up for their examination, but 
linger on in this world of dehghts. Here ia a desul- 
toiy example, the man that may be seen at any time 
reading the papers and sipping absinthe at the Cafe de 
Cluny ; he came to Paris some ten or twelve yeai's ago 
to get through his law, which he still ostensibly pursues 
with his head swathed in wet Hnen as the examina- 
tions, which hte never attends, ai-e approaching, and at 
other times ; for he treats bis headaches and his fits 
of study alike — both demanding an outside water-cure. 
In this way he has spent ten years, and there is everj' 
prospect of his similarly passing another ten should 
his parents not insist on his bringing liis term of 
probation to a close. 

A day in Palis soon becomes "portion and pai'cel 
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of the dreadful past," and in tlie Quartier Latin 
especially. Having satisiied their consciences by Rt- 
tendance at the eai-Iy morning lectui'e, most of tlie 
students consider the day's work done, and get rid of 
their overcharged vitality by devoting themselves to 
the pleasures of the table, of the theatre, the dancing- 
hall at Bullier's. Yet though reckless themselves 
they are not forsaken by the gods. There is, we are 
told, 

A sweet little chei-uli tliat sits up aloft, 

who occupies himself in looking after the interests of 
the British Tar. In like manner, our Bohemian 
stadent has his guardian angel, who, however, is like 
himself, of the earth, eartliy. This man of providential 
function is rarely seen by day ; but with the shades of 
evening lie appears in the vicinity of the wine-shops. 
He is the drunkard's pilot-star, and lives upon tlie 
intermittent trof&c of the night. Wlien at the stroke 
of twelve the cabarets disgorge theuiselves, this philan- 
thropist lends a ready hand to their unsteady habittiis, 
and leads them gently home. The Salon de 1' Absinthe, 
famous for its accomplished tipplers, is watched over 
by one of these eccentric persons, who is unceasingly 
employed in this way throughout the long hours of the 
niglit. 
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The tahli d'hote of the Hotel de Trinidade not only 
offers an excellent opportunity for the study of antliro- 
pology, but has besides tlie inestimable advantage of 
never being dull. Nothing aids digestion more than 
diversion during meala, One has only to dino on the 
boulevards with a bevj- of English totuista to realise 
the full conti-ast to this. There they sit, stiff and 
constrained, silent, as if waiting to be shaved, and 
casting now and then a furtive glance around like 
a barber's customers fearing the flourished razor ! 
No wonder that we English have on European reputa- 
tion for silence, tliougli it is more in public that we 
indulge in mute enjoyment than in private. 

Now at the Hotel de Trinidade silence is unknown 
during dinner. They there generally muster about 
sixty, including ladies who are the life and soul of the 
[larty, jMdlle. Cecile, mischievous and fidl of fun, has 
always an inexliaustible fund of gossip wherewith to 
amuse ; and Mdlle. Julie runs her pretty close, and 
might even rival her were it not for the fact that she 
is but an ouvricre at a magnsin de nouveaulcs, whilst 
Mdlle. CecUe is worshipped at a brasserie in the Rue de 
I'Ecole de Jledecine. And yet republican principles 
are everywhere professed ! Mdlle. Cecile is rather 
pale, with waving brown hair and laughing eyea, and 
Bweet plaintive voice. Her tastes, which may be 
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summed up in a few words, are those of all lier class. 
An exceeding passion for Bullier's, especially on hal 
masque uiglits, when she loves to go in debardenr 
costume, or, still better, en fage ; an evening at the 
Tfi^atre Jlontparnasse, where, during four mortal 
houi"S, her little lieart will palpitate for the gi'iefs and 
dangers of the heroes and heroines of the last boule- 
vai'd drama ; and, lastly, a novel by Paul de Kock 
but above all things she loves the romans tiistes. 

If you would win this young heart, you must bom- 
bai-d it with marrons glacis. She is a type of the true 
grisette, very different from the idealised form we meet 
with in the songg of B^ranger, in the pages of Murger 
and De Musset; very different, too, from the creature 
that our insular virtue conjui'es up to frown at. She 
has her faults, of course ; she is wayward, whimsical, 
capricious. But if only her Jules be with her, she 
is a model of contentment, and her happiness would 
be complete if the quick succession of her joys were 
not now and then checked by the thought, " Un 
jour viendra qu' il ne m'aimera plus ; " but it only 
saddens her for a moment. What has been said of 
her by one who knew her well is terse and true : — 
"EUe ne tient au vice que par un rayon, et e'en 
«51oigue par les mille autres points de la circonference 
sociale." 
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There are two regnlar visitors' to this UMe d'hote, 
who afford macb amusement to the company present. 
One is a Goadaloopian ; the other a Haytian, before 
whose doskr coiinteuance, it may be said, all others 
pale. Natore in the Goadaloupian tiaa given us a 
deep-toned study in chalks ; in the Haytiau a mono- 
tone in sepia. The Guadaloapian has a coai'se, 
irre^nlar face and fiery eyes, and a. month tvell 
garrisoned nith teeth, now on goard, now moving 
in the most perfect order in single file. Both his 
month and chin are very l&i^e, and when he is under 
the least excitement they make sack a circnit under 
his nose as to suggest i>ermaiient dislocation. Much 
of his natural colour has been worn away by western 
dissipation, so that sometimes, and especially when ht 
itp by the fierce light of tropical vivacity, his face is 
piebald. 

The Hajiian, whose complexion is of a brownish- 
black, has features which have been chiselled on a 
large scale, and are well thrown up by a plentiful 
expanse of snow-white collar and shirt. His undeviat- 
ing dignity of manner sits sti'angely on his complexion, 
and in this respect he offers a stiiking conti-ast to the 
boisterous Guadaloupian. Once seated and " posed " 
he is motionless. Be sure that his food has to go all 
the way to his mouth^ — there is none of that undignified 
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European meet-you-lialf-way compromise with his 
knife and fork while he eats ! All gesture, all expres- 
sion he leaves to his ej'es. He seldom smiles, except 
perhaps when the Guadaloupian attacks liim with 
chaff, calling him son excellence, then conscious not of 
compliment, but of appreciation, his mouth relaxes, 
and he almost bows. 

There are a number of Cubans generally at table, & 
noisy crew, whose continual chatter tends veiy much 
to interfere with general conversation. They never 
speak French, but herding together at one end of 
the table, keep up a rapid cross-fire of fierce argu- 
mentation in inferior Spanish. The amount of 
gesticulation employed for the elucidation of the 
subjects discussed becomes sometimes alarming; 
every object at hand is seized upon to aid in de- 
monsti'ating tlie meaning of these disputants. Knives 
become lancets; plates are ftoiirished in mid- air ; 
and cruet-stands undergo new and serious dangers. 
Were it not for the conduct of the Guadaloupion^ 
who, in his absurd vanity, supposes himself to be the 
object of their conversation, these Cubans would be 
insupportable. The former darts sinister hghtnin^ 
from his rolling eyes ; he champs his ponderous jaw; 
but failing thereby to gain any attention, or lessen 
the jabber of his fancied depreciatoi's, he snatches up 
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I'Ordre and begins reading with incredible energy. 
But repose is foreign to his nature. In a very short 
time he will stoii an Imperialist opinion, whereupon 
some fiery Eepublican opposite ivill wither the Empii-e 
with his invectives. Then the Guadaloupinn exults ; 
his lips compressed, the darkness of his face almost 
reaches twilight under his triumphant smile ; leaning 
sideways in the dii*ection of Lis yellow enemies, the 
Cubans, he lifts up his long roll of bread, and then, 
after a preliminary flourish about his head, brings it 
down with the force of a sledge-hammer as he shouts 
" Vive I'Empire," and breaks into so boisterous a 
laugh that the company, Bohemian to the core, is 
yet forced into sudden silence, amazed at such an out- 
burst. I need hardly say he is no favourite, with the 
ladies especially ; and when he I'ises to depart there is 
a general feeling of relief. He is ceremonious and 
ludicrous to the last, offering his hand to all who 
will take it, and bowing with great empreBsejiient 
to tlie ladies, who hardly ever acknowledge the com- 
pliment. 

These South Americans generally receive large 
remittances from home, and indulge much in jewels; 
the Europeans are less rich but more philosophic. 
The medical and law students especially, as the 
month draws to its close, and remittances have been 
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consumed in tobacco and absinthe, enliven the streets 
with their defiant songs. They form themselves into 
bauds of eight or ten, and bawl with full lung-poWei" 
as they move along. They are frequently to be met 
in the Hue Monsieur le Piince and the Rue Soufflot, 
ivith their great broad -brimmetl somberos and 
brigand-looking cloaks, some jikiding, some with 
the rattles and tin-tnimpets of the last rk-silhn, 
treating the neighboui-hood to a wild impromptu 
concert. The first idea is that they are revenging 
themselves upon some tradesman diffident of running 
accounts, but on inquiry you find that the motive that 
urges these gentlemen to & liaraiouioHS expression of 
their feelings is nothing more than tlie inharmonious 
condition of things. 

Although these Quai'tier-Latinists afford exiunples 
of a numerous class, it is not to be supposed that there 
are not many students of the university less demon- 
strative in their maunei's, who burn the midniglit 
lamp. Of these you hear but httle except at tlie 
examinations. 

Further, there is a worldly-wise class among the 
native students who live in commodious apaitments, 
and pursue theii' studies with zeal during the morning 
hours, thek roonis not only well-stocked with books, 
but filled with ancient fumitm'e, shields, speoi's- 
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coats of mail and medueyal ornaments deemed neces- 
sary by them to gire expression to their tastes and to 
assert their position. If the student of this class is 
medical, it is annomiced by a skull on the mantel-piece 
or table, the conyentional symbol of the healing art. 
The man whom you may see in silken dressing-gown, 
seated in a Hayanna atmosphere among these incite- 
ments to study up to one o'clock, you will meet on the 
Boulevards later in the day dressed in the latest 
ficishion, or riding in the Bois de Boulogne, full of 
that leisure which denies the existence of a single care 
in life ; or if you frequent the salons of Saint-Germain, 
you will come across him there, where people, judging 
of him by outward appearance, will inform you that 
he never opens a book. 



DEATH "EN GRAND OHIO." 



Men of sti'ong powei3 carry with tliein an impulse to 
impresii their cbai'acter on theii* age, aud men of a 
natui'e similai' to theirs witli leas strong powers and 
less impulse are theii' recipients. It is not of the least 
impoi-tance what that character is : it may be such as 
Mirabeau's, lofty and patriotic ; or it may be such aa 
Alfred De Musset's, vacillating, dissipated, and vain ; — 
whatever the character of such men, it must be im- 
pressed or they cannot live and be happy. The easy 
multitude is of course the impressed party, especially 
as De Musset-ites, and they industnously cany out 
their projects of self-ruin in temples dedicated to him 
they worship, that is to say in such places as tlie Cafe 
des Martyrs, the Salon de I'Absinthe, L'Academie, or 
the Cafe Procope. 

All these are deadly resorts, — still they are the 
haunts of ambition. They are frequented by some 
men who, if they had retained in theii- souls the pur- 
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pose with which they started, might have become the 
pride of the sober cii-cles, perhaps of tlie country, but 
who not reaping fame in a single hai-vest draw on theu- 
future. In this downwai'd com-se they sinlt into 
Bohemians, and applaud Henri Miii-ger who founded 
the sect, though he plainly told them that Le was only 
establishing a malady of which men die. But they 
adhere to the lot into which theu- tai-nislied and 
diminished lives hare di'opped ; and, now that they 
have become philosophers, the Cafe des Martj-rs is their 
pet gi'ove, A charming resort where, in flashing wit 
from hour to hour, they daily waste theii- clock-ful of 
time ; or, if they sliew energy, it is in stiiving at 
inteiTals to set all France in a blaze as occasion may 
requii'e. Philosophy is their mainstay ; it tells them 
that the fate of genius is obscm-ity, and that all wlio 
grovel in that darkness should despise posterity, and 
mocbiugly revenge tliemselves upon it by quaffing 
absinthe to its healtl]. 

The Caf^ des Martyrs is one of the pet pleasure- 
places of Paiis frequented by abandoned talent. The 
"fraternised" go there hke summer-Sies that seem 
only to know their danger by fits and starts, yet still 
daily seek its poison-chambers to be sooner or later 
enti-apped, and to add theii' nmnber to the spectacle of 
the slowly-dying. 
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It is easier for a man to acclimatise himself at the 
equator thaa to become proof against that noxious 
alcoholic hquor so iilayfiilly called la verte. It begins 
by elevating the novice aa in a lift ; but he soon fiuda 
himself sinking again to the bottom, and every day 
landing below the level at which he started. At the 
end of this little up and down joitrney, during which 
he has not moved a limb, he finds himself tired to 
death, shattered, often soiuewliat comatose. He has 
put himself through this dmgging in order to take 
refuge from himself, but now he stai'es about him with 
a bewildered look and wonders where he is, indeed, 
feels anxious to get into hia own company again. 
Perhaps some gi'eat disappointment in life has led to 
his adopting this anodyne course of self- treatment ; 
but now, how thankful would he be to get hia health, 
disappointment and all, back again. 

In the Cafe des Martyi's life rarely begins till after 
midday, and then it is but an overtiu'e to the evening 
revels. As tlie afternoon advances a few invevrB drop 
in arm-in-ai'm to take a petit lefre; but it is only 
when the twilight of the place is gone and the fair 
waitresses in Swiss attii'e move daintily from one 
saloon to the other under a nebulous blaze of light 
that the saturnalia sets in. 

At the Cafe des MartjTs, where the measure of the 
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man is taken accoi-ding to the deptb of his draughts 
and the length of his bouts, and where capacity for 
debauch is a patent of nobility among these crapulous 
cai'pet -knights, a beautiful youth of veiy high fashion 
might be seen loimging on the red cushions before the 
tell-tale miiTore. At this time you might have seen in 
bim the health aud triumph of his party, though he 
surpassed all others as a uon-abstainer, and was soon 
to become their caf^-king. He led the orgies as a 
beauty leads the dance, and was an authority OQ all 
matters of toping and betting etiquette. 

There is a legendaiy mill that giinda old people 
into young, but ioni ccla change ; the latest improTe- 
ment is in the opposite dii-ection and gi-inds the young 
into old. The proud and sbowy Pi'ince of these 
ahsintheurs — the cafe-king — was in a huiTy to die 
illustrious ; he mistook his own head for Apollo's 
immortal one; he mistook his stomach for a digester 
that never fails ; he deemed his lungs deathless enough 
to breathe all the aii' between him and the sun ; and 
it was in this creed that he entered on his glorious 
abainthian career. But before long the bloom of his 
cheek became limited to one hectic spot ; the light of 
his eyes became phosphorescent, one began to see the 
bouy sockets through tbeu- sunken orbits; the lips 
were parched up. Bnt he had spirit still, and could 
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feign the lively mood ia the midst of tlie secret 
company of devils blue that filled his soul, pricked his 
confidence with theii' pins and needles, and oftentimes 
amused themselves by getting lower and turning his 
Btomach upside down. 

On one of those bright mornings of summer in 
which the young often feel that a happy life has truly 
begun, this Prince of abBinthems woke up from very 
troubled dreams, and was grateful once more to find 
himself in the real world — a world which he was to 
quit before the sun wliich shone in through his 
window should reach its setting. He woke to know 
that he must soon quaff that deep draught of sleep 
which would hold him in repose through eternity. 
Nevertheless the little remnant of life that was in him 
was courageous, and he resolved to do what he liked 
with his few hours, and to die en grand chic. 

He did not want breakfast that day; there was not 
time to digest it. So he took hia amplest dram, and 
having thus put together the scattered embers of what 
fire he had left within him, he ordered his valet to 
dresa him with elaborate art. So weak was he, so 
often did he jocosely say that he was tired and must 
rest a few moments, that his toilet occupied some 
three hom's of that sunshiny enduring afteraoon. At 
length he was ready, and by the aid of his last dram 
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but one, he got from his apartment to his carriage and 
drove to the Cafe des Martyrs. Some of his friends 
were ahready assembled. He saw them through the 
open portal, sighed deeply, took his last dram, and 
with a step almost gay, descended while he muttered 
to himself, " This is better than to die in bed." He 
Was soon on his velvet cushion among his companions 
in death, but he kept his eyes from the mirrors with 
the whispered thought, "I don*t want to see myself 
die/' His last dram was beginning to work, there 
was a little flame flickering in his soul. "I hope," 
said he to his friends with unparalleled bravado, ''that 
this weather will last. What do you say to a day 
at Saint-Cloud among the fountains, it would be so 

refreshing, and then " 

He did not finish the sentence. His eyes fell on 
the mirrors as he sank back and died en grand chic. 
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I WAS indebted to a fiieud named Godav for much 
assistance when I first entered on the study of Paris 
life^ and would here make a passing remark or two 
on his extraordinary powers, both of searching into 
the secrets of this social organisation, and of acquiring 
knowledge in situations where nothing really appears 
hidden. 

He is^himself of a type well known to the world, to 
whom some mystery attaches : there are men who pre- 
tend to know all about his antecedents and smTOund- 
ings, but no two agree; some give him a Spanish 
princess for a mother; some say he is a scion of 
royalty. Wherever the truth lies, no greater connois- 
seur exists, whether in knowledge of ancient pictures, 
of which he has purchased not a few collections for 
our nobility ; or in his acquaintance with rare works in 
every language : he is both a linguist and a scholar. 

I was with him one day in the Cafe de SuOde 

F 
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which we often visited together. There we sat under 
the awning among the usual gathering of hommes de 
plume and hommes de sabre, sipping like the rest our 
vermouth and blowing our cigarettes, while the great 
tide of humanity flowed by. Here we chat by the 
hour together on that most romantic of all romantic 
subjects — Paris life. 

"Do you see," said he, "the man under the lamp 
with the cadaverous face, and long black moustaches 
that climb up his cheeks like young cobras to whisper 
at his ear ? It is Mandana." 

" Eeally ? " said I. 

"Not too loud,'* said he, "he's got three ears — one 
is a fox's which he's now pricking." 

The next moment this noted character raised a 
double eye-glass and looked towards us superciliously- 
He was well dressed, with a fine figure . 

" Mandana," said my fnend, sotto voce and laugh- 
ing, "belongs to the Grand Order of Chevaliers 
d'lndustrie. He installed himself at an early age, 
and may almost be called a Knight Commander. He 
is all prosperity now, and plays his game in high 
circles, but I can remember when he lived on one- 
sou rolls that he carried in his pocket and ate in 
private. What is singular, he dressed as well then 
as he does now. His rooms in the Chauss6e 
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His expenditure sur- 



d'Antin are simply splendicl. 
passes belief." 

"And where," I asked, "does he di-aw the funds 
from?" 

"From the Quartier Saiut-Germain, to he sure. 
But he would tell you that he ia a Utttrateur: and so 
he is in one sense ; he lives by writing." 

"Perhaps an ecrivain public who writes liis own 
begging letters," I said. 

"Begging letters," said my friend, laughing. "He 
neyer went so low as that. There's not a man who 
has a tithe of his infoiination about the secret springs 
of society ; he has a hoy that will pick the lock of any 
skeleton-closet in Paris. Such was the precocity of 
his genius, that he actually, when a mere gamin, wrote 
a threatening letter, with a demand for money, to 

Madame , a court favomite, whom he had watched 

into a vnauvais endroit, and was incarcerated for liis 
pains among a gang of the fraternity to which he now 
does so much honour, and at their hands leaiTit his 
first lesson in letter-wiitijig as a fine art, which he has 
since reduced to a science. As he matured, the field 
of his operations widened. He corresponded for some 
time with all classes of the weak-minded and vulner- 
able with more or less success, when his shi'ewd genius 
hit upon a tremendous diacoveiy. He found that he 
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invariably succeeded in extracting money, often large 
gumt, from convalescents. From that time be devoted 
the whole force of his mind to this never-failing re- 
source. Hifl new victims, in their weak condition, 
are more suscei^tible than the strong, and are pro- 
portionately in dread of having their seereta exposed. 
He cultivates the acquaintance of every medical man 
of note, as well as of nurses and gossips, entertaining 
the former with his usual splendour, patronising and 
bribing the latter. From them he extracts informa- 
tion, and keeps a regular sick-list of the wealthy con- 
valescents, especially women — a list longer and more 
distinguee than that of the most fashionable physician. 
Give him a name, and he will soon find the means of 
attaching to it a history, which at once becomes the 
ground-work of a menacing letter. The small fry of 
his order he employs as messengers ' to do his errands 
in the gloomy deep.' The influence of the fellow 
among the members of his Order is surprising, but he 
Bubseribes largely towai'ds the support of Monsieur le 
Prince," 

" "Who in the name of royalty is that ? " I asked. 

"I must teU you," said my companion, "that the 
Order has always a man of the highest style, and suffi- 
ciently unknown, residing in one of the first hotels in 
Paris, and frequenting the best society. The functions 
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of this officiiil are those of the most rigid respectability. 
Mandana himself has passed through the office, but 
of course he disgraced it. Well, Monsieur le Prince 
is the general referee of the Order — every Ewmdling 
Pole, every Greek scoiindrel who comes to Paris to 
give lessons in his native language, or to float bubble 
companies, on contributing to Monsieur le Prince's 
Peter's pence, is entitled to his testimony as to moral 
character, integritj-, and pecuniary status. Among 
the numerous secret societies of the continent, that of 
the Order of the Ckemliers d'liiduatric ia of no mean 
importance- It ramifies through all the capitals of 
Europe. The way in which these kniglita-erranfc 
grapple with their destiny — how it verifies that fine 
axiom of your Shakespeare : ' lu the reproof of chance 
lies the true proof of men.' " 

"Maudana," said I, "it sounds Spanish." 
"No," said he, "his mother was a Roumanian 
gu'l, his reputed father was a Hungarian merchant, 
who started his son in life, had him educated in Paris, 
and later on placed him in one of his firms here. The 
lad soon made himself the favourite of his fellow 
clerks, and after a year or two in the bureau, he was 
Uving grandly upon liis salary of 8000 francs a year. 
All were much impressed by his lordly ways. He 
made friends wherever he went by the charm of hia 
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manner and his liberal entertainments. Suddenly 
there came a crash. He had been playing fast and 
loose with cash-box and ledger. To account for his 
expenditure he often exhibited registered letters to his 
Mends^ who were astonished when it was discovered 
that these had been addressed to him by his own hand 
as a means of hood-winking his more inquiring ac- 
quaintance. Notwithstanding the amazement which 
followed on the expose, few could resist the fascinating 
attitude, when, in lilac kid gloves^ and elegantly 
dressed^ he called on them to take his leave as if 
nothing had happened. 

Since this vagary he has passed through many like 
experiences, and has been half over the continent, 
always assuming the title of count on his travels. I 
have met him in all kinds of places and got him out of 
all sorts of scrapes. You will wonder why I have 
troubled myself to do so. The reason is simply that 
his father is one of my earliest Mends, and entrusts 
me with funds, unknown to Mandana himself, to 
relieve him in moments of difficulty. He never bows 
to me without my permission. Would you like to 
know him for the nonce ? He's very amusing." 

But as my friend said this, Mandana flung down a 
napoleon, took up his change, and left the ca/e* 

" Ah ! never mind,'* said Goday ; "another time." 
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I saw Mandauft a second time, at Hs tiial. Hia 
enemies were too Btroag forliim; liis correspondence 
by degrees accumulated in Ute central bm'eau of the 
police, and when at last one letter more damning than 
all the rest came to hand, he was aiTested, tried, and 
condemned. That letter was written to a dj-ing nmi, 
and was never opened by her. Mandana is now pay- 
ing the penalty of this last venture of his at Cayenne, 
where he is to remain for life, that is to say for 
fourteen years, which is two lives in that land of 
miasma. 

There are many heroes, counts by instinct, like 
Mandana, with sentiments bland, and mth deeds aa 
artfully packed as the portmanteau of a private smug- 
gler. It really demands a mistmatlul chai-acter to 
see into them ; at least until sufi'ering from them 
personally, and so acquiiing that happy bias which 
seems so necessary to the formation of a sound 
judgment. 

There is something in as selling the lights of 
minorities, especially of the minority of one ; — in 
refusing your respect for laws which you have had 
uo hand in making. This something has a strong 
significance with these Chevaliers d' Industrie ; they are 
independent first, wealthy or knocked over by reverses 
afterwards ; as it happens. They jostle poHtely against 
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the worM, tliey ivar against intimales — as liigh- minded 
M.P.s do ; cany off liglit-weigLted plunder ; and, as 
offering facilities, generally commence witli an un- 
expected i-aid upon tlieii- fcitli and kia, They are 
distinguished hy a good working alloy of confidence 
and cowardice which leada them iuto and out of the 
most tortuous scrapes. There are men among them 
endowed with a devilry beyond belief, but who under 
danger exhibit a poltroonery which ia in a way 
oreditable to tactics such as theirs. Thus, in many 
points, to state what they are is to state what tiiey 
ai-e not, and in all their doings they must be ranked 
among nature's stiiking anomalies. 

The BjTnpathies of these men di-aw them to the 
centi-es of civilisation, that ia of Europe, where the 
rude cannibalism of mankind has been supplanted 
by refined arts of prey which are better suited to 
tempered human tastes in matters of flesh and 
blood. It is cei-tainly more graceful to wheedle 
another out of his money than his life — for the latter 
once taken, no promissory note can compensate ! It 
is more civilised to cheat than to rob outright ; it is 
respectful to tell lies in virtuous phraseology : it 
shows the appreciative character, and has a fiavonr of 
higher things ; so are these Chevaliers d'lndustrte 
drawn by cultivated sympathy to our great cities 
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Not but that the New World has a charm for them ; 
they are fond of travel ; fond of change, — when it was 
the fashion to visit the sacred places, they were to 
be met in Palestine, and have been known to endow 
with new experiences the great markets of tlie East. 
So they are often on the wing ; there will be locusts 
where there is sunny society, and these will visit the 
oases of domestic life with theii- depredations. And 
what spots are so domestic as London, Paris, \'ienna ? 
There is more love in Piccadilly than in a whole 
Riding of Yorkshii'e ! And since it is strictly true 
that where poverty comes in at the door love flies 
out of the window, you may be sui-e there is more 
domestic bliss in a single Lombard Street house 
than in all the Seven Dials, for in it the windows 
are barred and nothing can fly out, but in them the 
windows are all broken for the more free egress of 
love. And thus it is the ChevaUcr d'lndustrie fre- 
quents the grand neighbourhoods where love abounds 
and shuns the haunts of the poor where it is unknown. 
Yet, strange to say, I have heard that these knights 
of the facile tongue and cauny leer reach worse haunts 
than where the Seven Dials are time-servers. Listen 
to the personal narrative of M, Pierre Valoia, a mere 
stripling in his art, who has done nothing yet, escept 
on a contemptibly small scale, but has all the business 
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1, and has only to bide his 



taleut uecessaiy to Guccess, \ 
time : besides, he is humorous, and the ^orse things 
are, the more comic do they appeal- to liim while he 
Dorrates them. He chaffs adversity, and, at least 
once, as be B&ys, has put starratiou out of counte- 
nance. It was the other day at Auteuil that this 
popular youth was leaning ngaiust the baiTier as the 
jockeys rode past before the start. After son,ie 
glances of approval, he entered into conversation 
with Iiis next-band neighboui-, a highly respectable 
party, as could be seen by his shiny hat, his glazed 
collar, his glossy coat, and his bright boots. This 
neighbour, evidently fearful of the subject of sport 
and its dire consequences, solemnly let drop, as if 
to avert a bet, that the end of all book-making was 
the Morgue, that he had been a witness of it this veiy 
day. 

"Ah ! " said the Chevaher, looking out fi-om under 
his shaggy eyebrows, " any good specimens ? " 
. Hia neighbour made answer that there was only one 
body there. 

" Oh ! of course, they were at d/jeiiner," was the 
extraordinary reply. 

" Who ? " gaped the stranger. 

" Why, the bodies, of course. I was one myself 
once ; " and the ChevaUer, seeing that his new ao- 
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quaintance was intereated, grew familiar, as was usual 
with him, 

" Mon cber," he eaid, fondliug the stranger'a arm, 
and speaking ia a confidential tone, "there was a time 
when I was very hard up." 

This the stranger seemed quite ready to believe. 

" There was a time when I hadn't a sou. I had 
sold all I possessed. My watch had long been at the 
Mont-de-Piet^, and its ticket sold. Starvation stared 
me in the face, when, suddenly, whether suggested by 
the nearness of death, or not, I cannot say, but I be- 
thought me of the Morgue. I went there at once, and 
fortunately found a vacancy. I remained for ten days, 
at a franc a day, — hoard wages. The duties were easy 
enough, but rather monotonous ; and that perpetual 
jet of water dripping upon your nose as you lie upon 
the cold marble is very h-ritating : it gave me a 
violent cold, such a one, indeed, as lost me my situa- 
tion, for being seized with a fit of sneezing, just as the 
place was fall of people, the inspector got into a great 
rage. ' Ote-toi de la,' he cried, and kicked me out. I 
have never been near the hole since." 

"Stranger," said the other, "I hke you; I never 
heard one of my on-n country tell a better stoiy than 
that at a minute's notice, for you had not more time 
than that for the invention of the same. I like you. 
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will you liquoi' ? Then come along, for I should like 
to liear the twin of that stoiy, yes, I should, I say ; 
come along and liquor." 

Ajnong those chevaliers who have recently chosen 
Paris as their arena, the one who made most stir io 
fashionable and other circles, was Stanislas Potoki, or, 
as bis familiars used to coll him, the Savant. The 
cause of his success was this : on being asked if he 
was a descendant of the famous countess whose name 
he had accidentally Resumed without ever having heard 
of her, he answered " yes," and was pitied from that 
hour. He leamt, on refemng to his own name, that 
the beautiful Countess who bore it before him, was of 
Eastern origin, and he henceforth pretended to a 
knowledge of Asian languages, which he believed were 
unknown in Fi-ance. Slany who were no judges had 
faith in him, and one among the number introduced 
him to a well-known scholar and oriental. This was 
unfortunate for Potoki, who did not know his man, 
but described himself as learned in the languages of 
Asia, and as the friend of Schlagenweid and Vasiliefif, 
There was a shp of paper on the table that puzzled 
the scholai'. "Could he read Arabic?" "Certainly. 
Ah! this is a passage from Genesis." The scholar 
laughed in his sleeve. The shp of paper had upon it 
the name and address of an Arab who had a moment 
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before quitted the house. Tlie professor thanked him 
bnt did not encourage him to renew the visit. 

When people saw Potoki in liia fine Russian fur and 
yellow jewellery, which so well became his tall sad figure, 
they behered in him still in spite of the professor, whom 
they thought to be jealous of his profounder knowledge, 
especially on Totoki intimating in a whisper that the 
dear professor could not pronounce, 

La xie dv, savant cat lien triste was his pet utterance. 
About six months after his arrival he fully established 
his reputation as a scholar by reading a lecture on the 
Book of Daniel to the Belgian Club. A week before 
he had transcribed it from a German essay on the sub- 
ject that he had found in the BibUotheque Nationale. 
Id the cucles in which he moved, and to which he 
gained access by representing himself as the intimate 
of some notability out of reach — now of the Circassian 
leader Schamyl, uow of Prince Gortschakoff — he 
managed his matters very well, but always conscious 
of Mb limited knowledge, he was never observed to 
talk long with anyone who really knew more than 
himself. To the veriest tyro in Paris drama ha would 
talk of his play that was coming out at the Porte 
Saint-Martin ; with those who had not a notion what a 
philosoplier was, but had an obscure glimmering that 
the word meant a radical prophet who foretold events 
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out of bis owu head, he would descant on his work, 
fast emerging from the press, " On the more ohscure 
epochs of Greek philosophy ; " all this chiefly at the 
soirics of a certain authoress who was more ignorant 
than himself, but who had a wonderful knack of telling 
a tale and weaving into it the secret emotions which 
differentiate women from men, and which the modester 
of the sex consider private and pretend not to know. 

He loved his roll of MS., which he always wore under 
his arm, with an Aa-abic character sticking out here, a 
Coptic there ; and here and there an hieroglyphic, 
perhaps a acarabfeus or a phcenix. Wlien over-ques- 
tioned, he was ahaent-minded, but his fine lost expres- 
sion was of a kind to warn the beholder never to 
interrupt the reveries of the great. Perhaps his art 
was shown in nothing more strikingly than in his care 
to hve in circles unconnected with each other by social 
or other ties, so tljat when he dropped out of one, he 
was on his legs in another. Of course wherever he 
moved he was hunted down as an impostor in due 
time, nevertheless he often obtained large Sums of 
money and spent them generously chiefly among those 
who were beginning to question his authenticity — this 
profusion equally well directed would enable him to 
borrow in time of need. 

The truth really is that he had high aspiratioos, fine 
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diplomacy, Tast skill iu so constructing a lie that it 
appeared the real tnith told in confidence. He was a 
Gortschakoff bom under the wrong planet, a Czar 
doomed to the career of a convict. Such things as 
he said and did during his two years' sojourn in Paris 
would have made a romance of the great man in a 
little place. His career there was a series of adven- 
tui'es unsurpassed in coolness, mendacity and daring 
even liy those of Reinecke Fuchs, Schneider Fix- 
lein, Hohert Macaire. A gi'eat adept, now in the 
cream, now in the skimmed milk, now in the sour 
cm-ds of society, now in the ditch, now on the 
hedge seated among honey-suckles and wild-roses, 
now sitting desolate on a gate looking at the sunset 
and muttering an evening prayer for to-morrow's 
success. 

"Wonderful Potoki — he had a grand scheme at last, 
hut it was so thwaiied, and he was so deceived by a 
Mend, that he might have well exclaimed ; "an enemy 
has done this." This last scheme was very fine. He 
had become the leading spii'it of a gang of yoimg de- 
bauchees of wealth, and of taste for the living arts — 
that is, women ; he saw hia way to persuading these 
hlases youths that his friend Schamyl wanted to raise & 
loan at unlimited interest cum privUegio. "What was 
it about ? Why, Schamyl held an estate in the C 
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casus, on which be cultivated a girl-farm for supplying 
the Stamboul market. The girla were forced after tbe 
same manner as fmits and flowers : they were kept in 
rose-groves duriug the budding season, and allowed to 
do no other work than gather the blossoms for the 
niaking of attar, while they breathed nothing but 
perfume. The profits were enormous. Besides, the 
holder of a 10,000 francs share had the choice of taking 
his dividend in money or in kind. 

The scheme was to be kept quite private. It took 
enormously; six or seven shares were about to be 
taken up, when behold a confri-re, whom Potoki had 
treated scurvily, got wind of the plot, and proposed to 
take a quiet revenge, which he did by a paragraph in 

the , to the effect that Schamyl was in Paris on 

urgent private affairs. Poor Potoki thought himself a 
sick man, so was disposed to travel for his health. 
He received an opportune visit from the malii-ious 
confrlre, who was detenuined to complete his revenge 
in an overt act of kindness. " If you should ever visit 
London," he said, " I will give you a letter to Lord 
Russell, in whose family I was tutor." This decided 
Potoki, who crossed the Channel forthwith ; but there 
was no Lord Bussell in London answering to the 
description ; there was only one, who seemed inclined 
to have nothing whatever to say to poor Potoki. 
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A minor episode occurred in tlie life of Potoki during 
liis residence in Paris which should be mentioned as 
{riving an emotional current to his short eareei' in that 
cftpitfll. He became very much attaclied to a young 
person, whose admiration for Iiim was simple, though 
genuine, and he hecame allied to her by certain ties 
which were almost binding ; in fact, he shared with her 
his well-furnished apartments, and, within a limited 
circle, extended to her the use of his name. She felt 
very safe, the more so as he frequently brought her 
presents of substantial, often brilliant jeweliy. His 
handsome face was her delight, and being of a con- 
fiding disposition, she had no occasion to look for- 
ward to anj'thing, her present happiness filling up the 
measure of her entire life. 

While engaged in floating his Caucasus with the 
Schaniyl farm upon it, and enrolling subscribers' 
nnmcH, his prospects appeai'ed to him as fine as the 
view itself from the top of that lofty mountain : tliese 
were to he suddenly obscured. 

It was a trying moment to Potoki. He could no 
longer afford a partner in life; indeed, he had no 
other resoui'ces to meet the expenses of a new career 
abroad than to take his darling's jewels with hion, 
while he left her behind ; but what greatly aggravated 
the situation was the necessity he felt of desertuig her 
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MABOHANDES D'HABITS. 



DuRfflG one of my \-iait3 to Paris I engaged a charming 
suite of apartments of ft Madame L'Estrnnge, in a 
cool, breezy sti-eet between the Churcli of the Trinity 
and the Bouleviird des Capucinea. The rooms ad- 
joined a second suite occupied by the lady herself, of 
whom I had engaged them; a person of coimtleas 
attractions. 

Among the many women we meet there are some 
who interest us from the very first, various as may be 
the feelings which arise under their mimetic influence. 
Some cause In us a pleasast upheaval of the tender 
passion; others hold ua fast in admiration only. 
Madame L'Esti'ange at once attracted me ; the har< 
montous moveraenta of her fine figure, that sort of 
music-taught gi-acefulness which she had at her com- 
mand — was it this that filled ray imagination ? If 
so, whatever rapture she caused me was damped by 
the aelf-obti-uding question, who and what can she 
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be ? She ^as veiy handsome ; she had a ilexible 
figure ; added to this she had all that taste in dress 
which, common as it is, never ceases to be remark- 
able in thfi Parisian. To follow the fasliion eeemed 
to be her hobby ; but the extent to which she 
indulged in it, cousidering her position, was a perfect 
i-iddle, 

Her cast of featui'es, aud other circumstances which 
will appear hereafter, gave nie the impression that she 
might be of Jewish blood. Her blue-black hair ; her 
large dark eyes, neither languid nor languishing, but 
full of purpose ; the shape of her nose ; her full and 
close-fitting lips, all favoured such an inference, con- 
tradicted as it might be by a truly French air and 
accent. Though young, her sallow complexion was 
lightly rouged, and in the evening, even powdered. 
She bore dress well, and responded, with her personal 
graces, to all its suggestiveness. She left home in a 
hired fiacre at an early hour every day except Satur- 
days and Sundays. Splendid as was her attire in the 
evening, when she received much company (and I was 
myself frequently one of her guests) her morning dress 
was of the simplest description, except that she would 
invest her figure in a rich shawl, sometimes of lace, 
sometimes of cashmere, so that when seated in a 
carriage she appeared to be dressed in the fullest 
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fashion . She had a voice full of soft persuasive tones that 
admii'ably attuned itself to the humour of her hearers. 
She was accustomed to receive niauy lady visitors, 
especially between her return home and dinner- 
time. 

No gentleman entered the house, except at the 
floirees, though many showered cards upon the be- 
witching hostess. I sait that some feigned love for 
her ; the style of all these pretenders was more or 
less defective, and this helped to preserve me intact, 
for one cannot compete for a moment with men of 
questionable pretensions, and such, I observed, these 
were : in fact, one would have a wine-spot on his 
waistcoat, another a worn-out button-hole on liia shirt. 
These circumstances, together with my unsatisfied 
curiosity to know who she was, and what she was, kept 
the feelings which would spiing up in spite of me, in a 
cool breeze. She was Madame L'Estrange, that was 
all I knew about her; but she neither exhibited a hus- 
band, nor made any mention of one ; so I pictured to 
myself some quiet man who never came in and who 
never went out. Not knowing of his existence, I 
could not ask who he was ; much less could I put 
such a question to anybody as, " Who is my land- 
lady ? " So I continued iu my puzzled state of ignorant 
curiosity. 
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One day I was lounging beside my reading desk, 
with the windows wide open, when I heard what is 
rarely met with in this quaiter, — a full outburst in 
the jargon, of the Halles Centi'ales. 1 tliought at first 
it was in the street below, but it grew so loud and was 
so neai- that I dismissed the notion. The voice then 
seemed to come from my balcony. I Hstened doubt- 
ingly ; yes, it was true argot ; then I knew the voice ; 
a feeling of inqnisitive wonder seized me. I rose and 
stepped on the verandah. The voice clearly came from 
the next apartment: it was Madajne L'Estrange's; she 
was rating her maid on the subject of her wardrobe. 
It was real anger, and real argot. She was not an 
actress ? What could it all mean ? 

Weeks passed away, which, though bearmg with 
them new and strange fan'agos of adventure, had 
not oblitfirated the cmiosity which this reminiscence 
had aroused, when my friend Goday called on me, 
and I told him all about my mysterious pationne, 
whom he had more than once questioned me about on 
coming to the bouse. 

" Soyez tranquiUe, mow cher," he said, "well clear 
it up. What do you say to an outing? I have been 
boxed np in the BibHotlieque Nationale all the week, 
and want a stroll. Let us take the quarter of Notre- 
Dame-de-Lorette, or the Temple," 
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"I know them well," I said, "but ehftU know them 
better after a visit with you." 

So we started for those parts, taking on oui- way the 
streets around Notre -Dame-de-Lorette, Goday remark- 
ing that there was much in the neighbourhood in 
keeping with the great clothes-mart we were about 
to explore, and a more remarkable museum of ward- 
robes, it is not easy to tind. 

From the nature of this quarter, the business of the 
marchaiides d'habiti is exceptional; the people there 
reap a golden harvest without waiting long, preying, as 
they do, upon those wlio one day go clothed in purple 
and fine linen, the next in the meimest rags. Yet while 
these female merchants purchase the most splendid 
costumes at almost nominal prices, they are not in- 
difTerent to the gleanings of other fields open to them ; 
the viHier of money-lending is common among them, 
and they practise its worst tricks upon their needy 
customers ; many, too, act fur these as go-betweens in 
matters of the heart — for in waiting on them, they are 
often entrusted with hilleU-doux by the married ladies 
of Saint- Geimain to theii' lovera, and do not fail to 
take advantage of these confidences by depreciating 
the wai'ihobeii they buy of them, and by enhancing the 
rate of interest on moneys they lend them. 

The passer-by might not give much of his attentioii 
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to the magaziues of second-hand clotlies which are so 
numerous here, and certainly as compared with the 
Temple thej' ai-e but as shops compared with maikets. 
Yet the treasures of velvets, laces, silks and satins 
which they contain, stored away in upper chanihers, 
are of incredible worth, and but slightly indicated by 
the few tawdry things that hang at the doors to attract 
the eyes of the vulgar. 

We now reached the quai-ter which was the principal 
object of our stroll — that of the Temple. As if time 
hail gi-adually changed it into a symbol of the pui-pose 
to which it is now devoted, it has that worn-out, 
Hecond-hand aspect which so well accords with the 
trade here carried on. Here that historical Temple 
once stood, which by turns was a prison-house of 
royalty and a sanctuary of bankrupts, and is now 
converted into au enonnous clothes-mart. It is a 
gloomy and desolate structure; there is somethuig 
almost touching in the sight of these cast-off habili- 
ments, so ostentatiously displayed in this gigantic 
building, which have already pel-formed their part 
in so many scenes of life. Here is a world of gar- 
ments — what thoughts of dead scenes it brings up, 
while these habits d'occasion look as if they had sur- 
vived their wearers ! 

We walked through this avenue of cast-off cere- 
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menta as through a vast gi-een-room fi'om which the 
illusion had fled and the actors had gone. The 
comparative smallneaa of the bamques, or stalls, the 
magnitude of the Temple itself, which has an air of 
melancholy co-extensive with its length and breadth, 
the vacant spaces, the high raftei-a above, and the 
glazed roof, almost give the scene the appeai-ance 
of a market held out of doors. Yet among these 
dead clothes, a series of life-dramas is passing ; the 
open windows of the baraques ai-e ciu-tained with many- 
coloni'ed appai'el ; between these hangings stands the 
marehanda on the keen look-out for customers, and 
when engaged witli one inside it is often amusing to 
stand by and listen to the chaffeiiug that goes on 
between her and some pretty young purchaser, who 
with slender means is primed with an inordinate 
desire to smaiien herself for some coming ball or fete. 
The vaiiety of things exhibited at the stalls is amazing. 
Here among velvets and silks we saw a rich satin 
dress with a cUu'et-stain splashed down it, widening 
as it descended as if the glass had left its magnified 
image upside down upon its folds ; bonnets abandoned 
by coquettes, yet full of coquetry ; jnpons whose pink 
linings had the grey creases of age upon them ; robes 
de chambre tliat had the negligi air of languor in their 
&ded beauty. 



so 
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As we advanced, ten or a dozen saleswomen flocked 
round us, suggesting unprecedented bargains; one had 

■un beau gilct, anotlier une jolie redingoie, another mi 
pantalon gtis. Each had something ready to hand. 
If we had listened to the words of these hai-jiies we 
should in less than a twinkling have laid in a ward- 
robe fit for a Meny-Andrew, They followed us up 
for some paces, varj-ing their coaxing refrains; but 
finding us inexorable, they by degrees fell back to their 
doorways. As we proceeded, others came ti'ooping 
after us, their zeal rather whetted by the failoi'e of 
theh' rivals; and m like fashion, still fm.-ther up the 
long aisle, new fonna seemed to receive an impetus to 
their zeal from the non-success of their neighbours, 
and these escorted us till we were met by fresh 
invaders, who in tui'n dissolved away. It is wonderful 
how httle these people try to peneti-ate into what is 
passing in the minds of strangei'S, or to fathom their 
wants; they press upon you the most unsuitable 
apparel, just as a shoe-black will offer to clean your 
new patent-leathei' boots. When they fail to secure a 
customer they show no disappointment — ^jabbering to 
each other on their way hack in their jargon, or as it 
is called, their catechisme poiseard. 

Not until we had made the round of the building 
and had run the gauntlet on all sides, were we left a 
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moment to ourselves. On our return the interest in 
us had a good deal subsided. In one stall we found 
leisure to notice a young grisette, who was surveying 
herself in a worn-out Venetian minor, and showing 
coquettish satisfaction at the becoming qualities of a 
bright salmon-coloured silk di'ese she had tried on. We 
could see her gracile form swaying to and fro as at one 
moment her pi-etty head would he turned sideways 
over her shoulders, as at another it would be tossed 
high with conscious pride, while she chattered with 
the approving saleswoman about her Jules and a^^fe 
they were going to at Asnieres, and glaitced occasion- 
ally at a moody Jewish-looking gentleman ivho leaned 
awkwardly over the counter and offered her liis ready- 
made sympathj'. 

Presently came the question of terms, which had 
been postponed to the last, and this involved endless 
aweet contention accompanied by the most gi-aceful 
gestures and counter-gestures. The fii'st sum named 
was two hundred francs, with a long catalogue of the 
beauty, work, etc., of the dress. This proposition 
was received with an intciTogatory smile, a lifting 
of white hands, and a breathless "Mais Madame.'" 
Then the dress swayed about in the shadow-land of 
the glass sgain, and a little face seemed looking at ttie 
lower folds from a great elevation with something very 
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like a sueer. Then the pouting lips w 
the long eye-laahcB made to droop lazily, and the eye- 
brows to arch themselves snpercilioasly. Then the 
moody gentleman suggested, in rather thick accents, 
"Cent cinquante francs." The mirror vibrated ashinig 
of pretty shoulders. Then followed more chaffering as 
amiable as the preceding. Then the little head shook 
itself like a fist ; the bodice was rapidly loosened, 
and two pearly shoulders peeped from the fasten- 
ings. There was a pause. The shoulders shrugged 
themselves back into theii" silk covering ; a slender 
hand dipped into a pocket, brought out a purse, and 
eighty francs were counted out to the moody gentleman, 
who received them with a heavy bow. The grisette 
tripped down the line of stalls, daintily gathering up 
the folds of the di-ess as she sped along, while the 
moody gentleman came out to the door like a toy- 
messenger of bad weather, mumbling to himself " En 
voild tin type." 

Then we went along a side aisle composed almost 
entirely of one long haraqve, the largest we had yet 
seen. It was hung with the most briUiant costumes 
of all colours, and in every way had a brighter aspect 
than any of the rest. 

" This stall," said Goday, " ought to interest you." 
Then he took me by the arm and said : — • 
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"Look through this Blip-window and you will see 
something, I think, that you have seen before." 

I bent forward and looked tlirough a little gap made 
a,mong the costumes, and saw a face I seemed to know. 
It was a woman's with large dark eyes and blue-black 
hair, but the cheeks were paler, and the eyes more 
eager than those with which I was famihar. I turned 
to Goday and said : — 

" Tiem, eUe n'a plus ilefard; but for you I should 
scarcely have known her again — and should never have 
spied her out. You are certainly a cleai'er-up of mys- 
teries in this place of masks — ^this Paris. But " 

" I know what you're going to say," said my friend, 
interrupting me as if he were determined I should not 
Xiroceed. "You want to know where so elegant a 
creature cotdd possibly have been educated to have 
become so familiar with argot as she appeared to be 
while rating her humble domestic. If you were to he 
much in this building, you would heai- as much of that 
expressive language as is to be met with in the Halles 
Centrales, I know what you mistook her for; you 
thought she was one of those wealthy poissardea who, 
while they deal in fish, conversing with each other in 
the intervals of business in that most expressive 
brogue, retire to theii- elegant apartments, where, 
rigged out in jewels and silka, they sit on velvet 
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"Bdt," said I to Goday, resuming my question, 
" there remains yet a good deal to clear up : "Wto is 
Madame L'Estrange's husband ? " 

"I knew that woukl he youi' next question," ha 
aQ8wered; "you're coming to dinner with me, and 
in the course of the evening, I promisu to amuse you 
with a romantic littie history." 

As we sat over our claret, he rose and took some- 
thing from his bui'eau. 

" Shall I tell you about it?" he said, " or would you 
like to hear the authentic particulai-s ? I have them 
tram a gentleman, an early fiiend of mine, who has 
been, almost ever since the events transpired, in safer 
hands than his own." 

" Oh ! the real story by all means." 

" This is how he tells it," said Goday : — 

At the Pension P , at this very time last year 

I niet a singularly hewitching girL I was at the 
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dejeuner, and she entered the scdon for the first time. 
I raised my eyes with the usual curiosity, but was 
dazzled : for a time, as if under some spell, I cotdd 
not look again. A bright face, with its flowing muslin 
veil, an exquisite form in rustling rose-coloured silk 
had flitted by ; but her image remained where I saw 
her first — ^though I felt her beautiful presence opposite 
me at the further end of the table. I cotdd not yet 
look there ; to me she was still entering ; I was the 
breathless prisoner of a new emotion. My heart 
throbbed violently; my appetite was gone. "What 
did all this mean ? 

In a general way I am a man of great composure, 
and pride myself upon my cool and successful sallies 
in all afiairs of the heart. Brought face to face with 
the fair sex, I know how to linger admiringly ; now 
over a choice figure, now over a tempting neck and 
cheek, especially in the blushing season ; and I know 
pretty well how to penetrate the arcana of a woman's 
eyes. What then meant this suspicious spell which 
had come over me ? 

With the fever of the new feeling still upon me, I 
tried to turn my eyes towards the spot where she was, 
and took the opportunity, while I poured out a glass of 
wine, of looking her fall in the face. My hand trembled 
as I saw the lustrous dark hair; the bright forehead ; 
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tlie downcast eyea ; the drooping lashes; the neck in the 
pink penumbra of a flowing ribbon; the little hand 
that seemed overweighted by the heavy gold bracelet 
that hung loose at the wrist. 

I now drew breath again, and began to recover my 
presence of mind, I bethought myself of my former 
trimnphs, and smiled at the anachronism of a man 
like myself invaded by the Jievre de canon after having 
more than won his spurs. I determined to approach 
her at the first favourable moment, but, in spite of my 
good resolutions, there was an impediment in my way 
which I had encountered often, but never before under 
circumstances so formidable. It was her look of 
perfect modesty, which seemed to tlirow an impassable 
atmosphere around her. But the opportunity of 
addressing her was soon at hand. The company 
showed signs of breaking up ; some few had already 
risen and gone away ; others were pensively folding up 
their serviettes, or, as is our custom, attaching them to 
then- unfinished bottles of Bordeaux. At length all 
had filed out — but one — whose fingers were still at play 
with a bunch of purple grapes, which one by one she 
raised to her dainty lips. I feared she might observe 
in me some gaucherie as I told her, with a bow, that 
she had not been long in Paris ; but I need not have 
been a&aid, for in lifting her eyes to reply they were 
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not fully directed towards me, and as she answered, 
" No," with a thrilling notej my ideas played me such 
vagaries that I thought there was just room between 
her lips for that other grape which she held between 
her fingers. This is always the way when one ia at a 
loss ; some gi'oteaque idea invariably crosses us instead 
of our thinking of the right thing to say. But her 
abstracted look baffled me. There ai-e women who 
have it when lost in thonght, but she had that half- 
seeing, abstracted eye, under an arch brow, which 
seemed to hide her thoughts even from herself. 
Neither her gaze nor her thoughts appeared to reach 
the object towards which they were directed. ^Vhen I 
told her, with my best smile, that she would find Paris 
very channing, she evidently did cot see my smile or 
exactly seize on the pm-port of my words, but with a 
look that missed its aim and seemed fantastically to 
graze my ear, which tingled with excitement, she 
answered, that it was not like St. Petersburg. 

I was sure she had not yet seen my face, which was 
rather mortifjing, for I did all I could to attract her 
attention and was getting her features by heart while 
I revelled in their perfections. Our convei-sation was 
brief; she soon flitted from the deserted salon. So 
long as it lasted, I attributed to indififereuce her rai'e 
dreaminesB of manner, and bethought myself that it 
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ivould take me aa loDg to win lier out of her absti-RC- 
tion into reality as it would to gain another woman'a 
heart outright. It was a little di^coui'aging to a man 
of my easy temper ; uererthelesa the prize eeemed all 
the more worth the winning, 

I will now confess that her beauty, and still more 
that charming abstraction, had got entu'e possession 
of me. I was not one to fall hopelessly in love with 
a beautiful girl : what I liked was to be alwaya a 
little in love — and no more. In fact I had liad many 
experiences, I do not say all ray own, but those of 
others too ; these had induced me to form the resolu- 
tion never to marry. I had seen that beauty eoon 
fades, that love at beet dwindlca into friendship, and 
I had taken into my consideration tho squealing hor- 
rors of a nursery, the satiating details of milliners' 
hills and of children's fancy di'esses and the involun- 
tary payment of school accounts and of allowances 
to grown-up boys and girls. I was not a man, there- 
fore, to plunge blindfold into domestic bliss; and I 
knew that I could resist beauty, however alluring, by 
contrasting it with the pains and penalties that its 
possession entails. But — that abstraction — I had never 
seen the like of it before ; I was unarmed against its 
ravishment. The richest beauty seems only to draw 
one towards the lips, but this abstraction drew me 
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into her bouI. I became in a moment ucselfisli, and 
Bet all my former resolutions at nought : I would have 
married lier in that very hour. 

I had mapped out my plans for the day, — the morn- 
ing to the Louvre, the afternoon to the Musee de 
Olmiy, the evening to the Fran^ais, — ^but as the day 
advanced my poor programme was neglected. I 
started more than once, but something seemed to 
draw me back. I walked up and down in tlie vicinity 
of the pejisioti in that vacillating way which a man 
has when he has forgotten something, he scai'ce knows 
what, until I felt ashamed of my indecision. All my 
zeal for sight-seeing had vanished, and it was not until 
I persuaded myself of the possibility of her going to 
the Louvre and of my meeting her there that I carried 
out my original plan. In di'agging through the gal- 
leries I found myself looking at portraits and pictures 
for something which was not there ; — that look of ab- 
straction which haunted me. The dreaminess of the 
Cenei's eyes was nothing to what I sought, that inner 
world of ft mysterious being, that world inhabited only 
by one. The Sibyls certainly looked thoughtful; the 
Magdalens rapt — but what had the artists of the past 
all been about? There was but one picture to me and 
that had never been painted. As I sauntered back 
through the gardens of the Tuileries I now scrutinized 
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faces &s I had done pictures ; the Badness and the 
joyousness of these seemed equally ill-founded. \Vbat 
could others have to trouble them ? Was there any- 
one so isolated in soul as myself 1 And, what could 
others really have to rejoice at ? There was but one 
joy in the world and that was victory over the heart 
of my beloved. But what fools people looked to me 
when they lauglied I I went on, forgetting the Musee 
de Cluny altogether, and became bo deeply entangled 
myself in the mazes of abstraction that I suddenly 
started as though I were on the point of meeting Her 
in her own world, and looked about to see if she 
might not be near. 

She was not at the dinner that day, but she appeared 
at the evening party in the drawing-room most won- 
derfully dressed and delicately jewelled. Hhe had all 
the tints of the fresh morning upon her, which a 
woman is so apt to exchange during a dinner for the 
less attractive Sush, — indeed, she had aU_the radiance 
which a blooming beauty has when in the open air. 
She recognized me and bowed, but it seemed as if it 
were to my shadow, for her eyes glanced by rather than 
towards me. She took her seat on a couch by the side 

of Madame D , our good hostess (not that this is 

her real initial any more than P. is tliat of the jttimon 
where we stayed : secrecy is my aim now). I sat not 
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far off watcliiiig her every movement and listening to 
the tones of her voice, — chords of music such as I had 

never beard before. After a time Madame D 

left her to bestow ber attention on some other guests j 
then, as Mademoiselle leant backward on the lounge 
with her band and fan hanging over her knee, the 
cherry-coloured velvet band at her wrist rippling over 
her pale cashmere dress, ber aspect was more ravish- 
ingly impervious than ever, — ^but why try to penetrate 
a woman's soul whose countenance reveals only 
absence of mind. She was as one who, while she 
held her fan, now slightly raised and with her eyes 
upon it, seemed gazing at herself in her hand-glasa 
and not to perceive her own image. 

Had she been any other woman on earth, I should 
have taken the vacant place at her side, hut like a rare 
object of art she seemed railed in, though by some in- 
visible barrier. Then her ej'es were raised ; her gaze 
fell on me ; it rested on me several seconds, but exactly 
as though she were looking at vacancy. I trembled ; I 
became confused; then in a sort of fit of desperation I 
rose and sat by her and made several vague remarks 
which I found myself amending, one after another, as 
they escaped me, when the h'lzarre idea came up that I 
was like a man correcting the press. But she came to 
my relief. We talked for half an hour, and a wonderful 
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conversation it was. I ti-ied to become intimate with 
liei', but in VMn ; there was a film of ice between us, 
which, thin as it was, I could not see my way tlirough 
OP break. Yet she talked freely, but it was in such 
measured tones ; and she spoke rather as to a listener 
— I might almost say to herself — than to one whom 
she wished to hear reply. She seemed to be a perfect 
child of nature ! When I heard her sentiments I 
trembled for her safety in a world bo designing, bo 
ready at all times to take advantage of the imiocent 
nud pure-minded. The subject that constantly came 
uppennost was Communism, — and what noble senti- 
ments she exi>ressed ! 

"In free countries," she said, "the will of many 
governs the actions of all ; but I have been reared in 
a country where the will of one fii'st governs the will 
of all. What hope ia there for the Conamnne with us ? 
Yet I love my country. Have you ever been at St. 
Petersburg ? " 

I said " No," and would have said more but she did 
not listen. 

" Look at the unhappy union," she continued, " be- 
tween those who beheve themselves suited to each 
other for life ; when they find out their mistake, is not 
that misery?" 

She said this in a tone so thrilling that it smote my 
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heart. "Ah! beautiful one," thought I, "you little 
think how false men are, how little to be trusted, how 
readily they abandon the most gifted and lovely among 
women, when the law favours their caprice." But, 
somehow, I could not say this ; I only felt how safe 
her honoui- and welfai-e would be in hands like mine — 
that abstract look would remain with her to the last ! 

"Why should people he hound together in misery?" 
she went on saying, and her thoughts seemed to 
wander through worlds of sorrow. At this moment 
she was called away to the piano, and I thought that 
the more natural her sentiments were, the more diffi- 
cult she would be to win. 

After that evening I met her often in the same 
manner, but did not] appear to make the slightest pro- 
gress in my endeavours to gain her affection. When- 
ever we met there was the same icy barrier between 
us ,' and, though it thawed towards the end of each 
interview it ii-oze again during the hours of our 
absence from each other. She spoke as no other 
woman ever spoke, sometimes on art, sometimes about 
the French drama, and even ou natural historj- : her 
knowledge seemed marvellous. Her views on all 
subjects were those of the most advanced thinkers; 
and she sometimes quitted her abstract attitude and 
bui'St into a fervour of expression which might have 
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brought down applause on Eachel, one of tlie greatest 
actresseH of oiu- age. Dor6 might have revelled in her 
interpretationa of art-symbols ; our great scientists 
might have learnt from her to love as well as under- 
stand the order of Natui"e. Oh ! the agony of mind 
she caused me to pass through I Iti tlie midst of all 
her feiTour that abstract look would again set in ; the 
ice would form before my eyes, and not all my elo- 
quence, for I did my best, could again melt it. 

I had not known her more than a fortnight, when 
one morning she was not present at the di-Jeurier, but 
came into tlie salon after all the guests except myself 
had retired. She betrayed some little trepidation, — 
she had a letter in her hand, — she said : 

" I thought I should like to take leave of you. My 
mother, the Comitesa De L , is coining to- 
night, and we leave Paris to-morrow. She has reached 
Marseilles." 

I said with emotion : 

"You have had no breakfast." 

"No," she said, "I have been packing all the 
morning ; I have no femme de chambrc here ; hut I 
am ready for my journey." 

I heard myself say, for the words were spoken before 
I had time to think : 

" mademoiselle ! I love you I " 
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She became slightly pale, but only put out her hand 
to complete her leave-taking : 

" We cannot meet again," she said ; " my mother 



She was about to retire. I seized her hand. 

" Have pity on me," I said; "I love you as no man 
ever loved before " 

She did not mthdraw her hand. She looked at me 
for a moment. Her eyes, of which I had only seen 
the full power before in moments of unguarded enthu- 
siasm, began to glow ; they broke into an expression 
of divine rapture. She fell pale and trembling into 
my arms. 

Before nightfall we had reached Aix-les-Bains. If 
I had guessed her beautiful and true natui-e during the 
short period of our acquaintance in Paris, I now 
realized it all. The place to which we had eloped was 
a heaven in itself. We lived on the beautiful lake 
between the many-coloured mountains ; there we 
formed plans for the future. "What a sacrifice she had 
made through her love for me 1 I could only repay it 
by devoting my whole life and fortune to her. Near 
Aix-les-Baina in one of tlie most picturesque spots 
of Savoy there was an estate with a charming villa for 
sale. "We were both equally pleased with the situa- 
tion. I engaged to purchase it and had so far 
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advanced in my proposed plans as to have received 
the purchase-money, not an inconsiderable sum, from 
my banker in Paris. As the pui'chase was not to be 
completed for a day or two, I placed this sum, which 
was in Banque de France notes, in the hands of my 
sweet Sigismmida, but alas ! my hopes for the time 
were suddenly destroyed. 

One evening as I sat by her side thiuking what I 
could do to increase her happiness, she expressed a 
wish for some water-hlies which we haJ seen at the 
mai^in of the lake on the previous day. I longed to 
eee her fair hands arranging them in a vase which 
stood empty upon the table and told her that within 
an hour or two what she so much desu-ed should be 
here. I got into the boat and was soon skimming 
over the water towards that lovely margin which 
nature had planted like a garden on crystal soil, I 
returned loaded with the ti-easures of Eden, and as I 
placed the lilies on the table felt only one disappoint- 
ment, which was that Sigismuuda was not there to 
meet me. I sought her in her chamber which, to 
my surprise, was in possession of a gentleman — a 
perfect stranger to me — who sainted me coldly as I 
entered. 

" Pray, sir," said he, " where is Mademoiselle , 

who has been living here imder yom' protection ? " 
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" Where is she ? " I said in blank amazement. 
" Where is she ? " and I sat down stupefied. 

" According to her custom," said the stranger, "she 
has vanished. " 

He then entered into a wholly incredible detail of 
her past adventm'es which I heard with scorn. But — 
she was gone ! Her wardrobe was left. There hung 
her rote de chambre — a spectral image of her lovely 
self. All was unchanged. In fact the only things 
missing were her jewel-case and the pocket-book 
which contained the pui'cliase-money for the estate. 
I struck my breast in dismay and could only exclaim : 
"It is a mystery; there has been some foul play; 
alas, her veiy being is a mystery ; — that look of 
abstraction — but she will return to me yet if she 
lives." 

I have since sought her in St. Petersburg, at Florence, 
at Vienna, at Constantinople, and now again in Paris 
—but hitherto in vain. 

There is some deep mysterj' in this sad affair — and, 
though twelve months have elapsed since she dis- 
appeared, all will yet be cleared up. 



" Poor fellow," said Goday, as he ended. 
" But you don't mean," said I, " that this girl and 
Madame L'Estrange are one and the same." 
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" I do," said Goday. 

" Good heavens ! is it possible ! " I exclaimed. 

" Stranger things than this are possible in Paris. 
She is a clever woman and after a few adventures she 
discovered that there is no more certain means of 
making a fortune than respectability. For some years 
paat she had been amassing large sums of money and 
I don't know any woman in tliis city whose life is 
more blameless than hera at this present time." 

" Is her unfortunate lover then insane ? " I asked. 

" He is in a kind of ecstasy," my friend answered, 
"and appears always to be awaiting Sigismunda'a 
return. Though he is in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
he believes himself still to be at Aix-les-Bains. He 
has lately become taciturn, not answering questions 
with any other words than those which first reached 
his lips after Ms shock, ' She wiU return to me yet, if 
she lives ! ' " 

I inquired if his friends had not communicated to 
him the fact of her being alive and within reach ; 
whether they had not proposed on interview. 

" There was a consultation of his friends and physi- 
cians when the discovery was made of her return to 
Paris in her present character, and it was decided that 
he should be asked if he wished to see her. The effect 
which this question produced upon hiin was very r 
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markable : it brought him for a short time to a natural 
conditiou. ''Is that wretched woman discovered ? '* 
he said indignantly. '' Then I will have her prose- 
cuted for all the infamous deceptions she has practised 
on me.'' After this and many other expressions of 
anger, he lapsed into his former state, saying, ** She 
will return to me if she lives ; all will yet be cleared 
up." "You perceive," added Goday, " that to recon- 
cile him to her is on every account impracticable, and 

\ that she never uttered truer words than when she 

I 

! said, 'Why should people be bound together in 

f misery? 



\ 
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FLANEUES AND BADAUDS. 



GoDAY End I at one time amused ourselves by study- 
ing how in their several ways tbose imitators of 
Grotiua, aptly called Jldneura and badauda, while away 
their days in laboriously doing notliing. These 
faineants are ^ cui'ious set ; these indighies of the 
boulevai-ds and the Pays Latin, compai-ed with whom 
loafers, loungers, and lazzaroni are but meaner 
types. 

These peripatetics of the sweet Do-nothing philo- 
sophy differ only in that the badaud is a Parisian 
pur sang, while the fldneur may be a foreign im- 
portation; but in the matter oi JU'inerie and hadau- 
derie they are about on a par. 

Feeling the soutliern sentiment of dolce far niente 
full upon us, Goday and I one day sauntered out into 
the gi'eat thoroughfares. It was one of those clear 
autumnal days pecuhar to Paris, when both clasBes 
of the peripatetics come out and loiter in the flagging 
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sun. The boulevards, as we went along, were alive 
with all manner of human megatJiena ; some creeping 
listlessly along, looking into the gaily-dressed shops ; 
othere lolling lazily on chairs before the busy cafes ; 
while the less pecunious portion lay stretched at full 
length on the green benches under the upright trees. 

On such a day as this, the jmneur pa/r excellence, 
doffing his silken fez, dressing-gown, and slippers, 
begins at midday the important work of the toilet, 
and after the usual tardy process of equipment, turns 
out spic and span upon his pet promenade to stretch Ms 
languid limbs, to cool with soothing drinks the fever of 
last night's revels, or force with cordials new strength 
for coming bouts. He drones along the pavement like 
some wingless thing, amid other ephemera, come out 
for a short hour to bask in the sloping rays. The 
JUhieur of the has etage, likewise abroad, is dawdling 
about the thresholds of low cabarets, or imbibing 
the cooling beverage sold by the marchand de coco. 
That queer nomad of the boulevards, with his red 
pagoda slung at his back and his great bunch of 
shining metal drinking-cups at his side that he clinks 
incessantly, is the good angel of idlers, — nay, he is a 
bom badaud, and, but for the light thread of industry 
that binds him to the great world of purpose, he were 
an arch-FUneur, 
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Industry in dress may count for something as an 
apology for idleness, but the neata oi fidneurs in the 
Qnaiiier Latin have not even this merit. The rust 
of their souls seems to lodge itself on their very gar- 
ments. Perhnps among this horde none are more 
notable than the Oriental students and the Guada- 
loupians. One of these latter I have been accustomed 
to obseiTe at the Salon del'Absiuthe, with his rings in 
his ears and a mby on his soiled scarf, and his long 
opium pipe always in his hand, sometimes loading it 
while shivering in the horrors of narcotic fever, some- 
times drawing out its fumes while his worn-out, sallow 
face lights up, and his eyes sink deeper and deeper 
into a di'eam. 

We had detennined to dine at the Caf^ d'Orleans, 
so turning down towards the Palais-Royal we entered 
that restaui'ant so dear to the memory of gourmets. 
There were manifold signs that the all-important hour 
of the day was fast approaching. The mai-ble tables 
spread about the saloons were being delicately clad in 
snow-white cloths, and fui'nished with bright glass and 
shining silver; waiters who had been vegetating the 
Uvelong day in the domain of kitchen exhalations were 
speeding about in anxious unrest, busy with the weight 
of coming responsibility; the lustres about the walla, 
at the touch of the portier'a wand, throbbed one by 
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one into light ; and tliat never-failing goddess of the 
Parisian feast, the patronnc, took her place behind her 
raised shrine in one comer of the room. 

WTiile all this was passing, Goday, who loves to 
Iiandle a vtentt and a wine-list, had been settling 
certEun knotty points in the matter of our dinner. 

Among the tables that had been undergoing changes, 
one in particular struck me, presenting as it did the 
appeaiTxnce of something special in the way of a coming 
banquet. Upon the damask cloth, in addition to the 
usual vitreous and other paraphernalia, were placed 
superb ornaments of frosted silver, baskets of glowing 
peaches and plump pears, and, in the centre, a grand 
tureen of purple grapes covered with crystal cubes of 
ice, — a feast such as Poi-phyro spread for fair Madeleine 
on St. Agnes' Eve — fit for one's self in a Techerchee 
mood — the whole a picture, and though of still life, not 
long to remain so. "While wondering for whom this 
delicately arranged table might be, the swing door of 
the cnfe opened and a party of four came in, two 
languidly dressed ladies accompanied by two gentle- 
men in evening attire ^ith red moss-roses in their 
button-holes. At a glance it was apparent that the 
ladies were Parisians, from the exquisite taste of 
their toilette, the elegance of their gestures, and their 
perfect toumure. Their silks nistled like fountains. 
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and they left beMnd them the peifiune of a suuiiiier 
breeze. Of their companionSj one was a short, -white- 
haired, smooth-faced, portly old gentleman with a 
kindly, credulous smile, The other had a face I had 
seen before somewhere, and more than once, which 
had, on each occasion of our meeting, puzzled me, 
while each time it struck me as jieculiar. He seemed, 
however, changed. His dark hair had been left to 
grow, and flowed back negligently from his temples, 
his beard was gone, leaving its blue shadow on his 
cheek and chin, and his gummed moustachios pointed 
fiercely east and west. His dark, restless eyes, how- 
ever, had their look of fun. His dress had the air of 
intended carelessness about it, with an tmdoubted aim 
at the romantic, the shii-t being low cut and the turn- 
down collar exposing an ample throat. WTule I was 
engaged in puzzling over thia man's metamoi'phosis, 
the pm-ty had seated themselves, taken in band their 
Berviettes and commenced a sumptuous dinner h la 
Rxiste. 

" Goday," I said at last, " you know everybody. 
Who is that man ? I have seen him somewhere, and 
could never make him out. Now he is quite changed." 

Goday, who was deeply engaged over a p&te de foie 
grag, looked up. 

"Whom do you mean? "he said, "the old boy? 
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No ? Ah ! I see who's the riddle, and am not surprised. 
Well yes, he is changed ; I know all about him. We 
were talking this morning of the species fi&nev/r : 
in him you have the flaneur par excellence. There 
are a good many of them in this centre of loungers^ 
but I shall never see his like again ! He exults in 
Fabianism. His name/' he continued in a lower 
voice, "is Vaugirard. He is of a good fanuly of 
Tours. Ten years ago, he was sent to the Quartier 
Latin to make his droit, and he is about as far 
advanced towards this end as when he arrived, as yet 
having only graduated in the great school of fldnerie. 
With a liberal allowance he first went in for well- 
bound books and studies, having the youthful desire 
to distinguish himself among his fellow-students, but 
that circle did not long satisfy him ; students do not 
admire books or their owners ; the mild products of 
laborious brains stood no chance against those of 
Havana, Champagne, Bordeaux; nay, the works of 
the man who clips Saxon cloths to the human shape, 
who shears silken drapery into the idle folds of the robe 
de chamhre; they are more telling than the inane 
axioms of literary lawyers who indite commentaries 
on Napoleonic codes ; so he entered on a more 
becoming extravagance, a more genial dissipation, and 
not till then was he the genius of the student's 
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quarter. Though his face degenerated, gi'ew musty 
and shruuken where the dimples should have held 
sway, he still looked youthful wheu flushed with gener- 
ous drink, that is, in the artificial Hghts of the evening, 
for inebriation is unbecoming in the daytime. In this 
new line he was conspicuous among gommeux, and 
would say with the most graceful wave of the hand, 
"Elegance animates repose." His escapades would 
fill a volume to bursting ; but though he makes the 
wildest efforts to live in the seventh heaven affldneriei 
he beats against adveraity with but a lame wing. He 
is a poor man now ; he wears his own cast-off clothes, 
so this surprising change cannot last for long. It 
is some &esh treak of the expiring tuper, some froth- 
ing out of a dead bottle that once knew effervescence. 
And that rythmical inflection of his voice, that lan- 
guishing die-away look ! How chaimed, too, are his 
entertainers at all this ! Why, they're calling him 
Monsieur Saint-Cyr; we must get to tlie bottom of 
this." 

Goday had acai-cely said these words, when a gentle- 
man entered at the fmiher end of the cafi and walked 
down the saloon towards us. The party on which our 
attention had been for some time fixed was about to 
leave, probably for the theatre or some other enter- 
tainment, and the old gentleman o£ the group, with 
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his hand full of napoleons, was preparing to settle 
vith the waiter, under a mild protest from Yaugirai'd. 
" No, no," said tte old gentleman, putting his hand 
forward on that of Monsieur Vaugirard ; " it is our 
privilege and pleasui'e to entertain Monsieui- Saint- 
CjT, our illustrious poet." 

The stranger, who had entered at this moment, was 
passing the festive table. He stopped and lifted his 
hat. "Did you address me, Monsieur?" he said, 
"though not illustrious, I ain Monsieui' Saint-Cyr." 
This announcement was succeeded by silence and 
suppressed laughter, when the old gentleman said, 
"Pardon, I was addressing Monsieur Saint- Cyr, the 
poet, who is our guest." The stranger for the moment 
was a little confused. " It is unimportant," said he, 
" but it is strange that there should be two gentlemen 
and two poets in Paris beaiing that name, and equally 
illustrious. But it is unimportant." Upon which he 
emphatically placed his card on the table and with- 
drew. Monsieur Vaugirard seemed greatly embar- 
rassed, and as soon as the stranger seemed to he out 
of hearing, he let fall the word "impostor;" but 
the ears of the true poet were too quick for him. 
Monsieur Saint-Cyr returned in high dudgeon. "No, 
sir, it is you who are the impostor ! You are personat- 
ing me before this estimable party. I know you well — ■ 
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you ai-e Leon Vaugirard, the would-be law student — 
the cUstiiiguiahed_/I((jieur of the boulevards." 

A scene of much confusion ensued, which ended in 
Monsieur Vaugirard being left iu the co/e alone with 
his rival Monsieur Saint-Cjr, seated at an adjoining 
table, frowning in silence. 

Vaugirard assumed a lounging attitude, which 
brought him nearer to Monsieur Saint-Cyr. 

"I am sure, Monsiem' Saint-Cyr," be said, "that 
you will take this little affair in good pai-t as no harm 
was meant, and you know what it is to be a young 
fellow yourself." 

"You are extremely welcome, Monsieui', to per- 
sonate me at any time when you may think yourself 
able to sustain the character honestly. On this 
occasion I must offer an objection to your having 
procui-ed the clothes you sit in under the credit of my 
name, but no doubt that was only a part of the &eak 
you have been playing with some of my unknown 
admirers. Nevertheless, you are no doubt prepared 
to satisfy your tailor as fully as you have done your 
friends who have just left. It was his enquiries at 
my house, and a few of the minor incidents attendant 
on them, that brought me here. Having said thus 
much, I will take my leave, and resign you to hin-i who 
waits outside." 



■' • ,.■■- 
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On saying thisi Monsieur Saint- Cyr rose with 
dignity and proceeded towards the door of the cafi, 
on opening which the tailor entered^ and with a quick 
gait approached the tahle at which Yangirard still 
lounged. 

We had finished our dinner, and out of compassion 
for the unlucky fianev/r we at once rose and left. 
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BETTINe MEN OUT OF WORK. 



Our Act ,of Parliament of 1873, prohibiting access to 
the racecourse to all intermediaries called bookmakers, 
and inflicting penalty upon all who in any way assist 
them towards the accompHshment of theii- manceuvres, 
has driven flights of these tame vultm'es across the 
channel, who, not able to find sufficient prey on native 
unforbidden soil, continne to arrive daily, eager to 
carry on then," predatory pursuits without interruption 
in Palis. The consequence is, that Longchamps has 
for some time past made a livelier show of English 
than of native bookmakers, and the Hue de Clioiseul 
has not only become the '"Change" of these levanters, 
but has Hved to suffer the indignity of being christened 
Chisel Street by the wags of this choice community. 
For a long time the Agcncea des Courses have been 
crowded to overflowing by an eager public ; the pro- 
prietors have been minting money, and the bookmaker, 
since his ostracism, has led the life of a Sybarite. 
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But life is at best a lottery, and these piccaxoons who 
trifle with the fortunes of others have recenUy ex- 
perienced a serious blow to their own. Their flourish- 
ing condition did not escape the vigilant eye of the 
police, who one day took advantage of the vagaries of 
the foremost among them to make a raid upon the 
agencies in the height of their success, and bore their 
treasure before justice. 

For several succeeding days a sturdy gendarme 
paced proudly up and down, keeping a strict surveil- 
lance over the closed temples of lucre. A rigid investi- 
gation before the Procureur-General followed, and the 
causes of this run of success are now well known. 
According to the Article 1966 of the Code Civile 
betting is tolerated if chai*acterised by the fairness 
and intelligence of the parties concerned. These 
principles have been respected by the members of the 
Societe d* Encouragement pour V amelioration de la race 
chevaline en France, and are conveyed in one of their 
laws, namely, *' Celui qui ne peut pas gagner ne doit 
pas perd/re.^^ The examination of " Us bookmakers '* 
in August, 1875, at the Tribunal Correctionnel, 
showed that these principles had been violated by a 
variety of frauds foisted upon a misinformed public, 
and that the infamous practices of these adepts in 
escroquerie had brought them in a golden harvest. 
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Thek principal device had been the issuing of lists of 
horses to the public, and betting lai-ge sums against 
those that they knew to be scratched, besides with- 
holding information which they took care to use for 
Iheii' own advantage, together with the uae of pseudo- 
nyms, to the confusion of interested parties. 

Since the eventful day of their reverse, the agencies 
have seen no light, and Chisel Sti'eet has lost all the 
animation that distinguished its palmier days. Yet, 
notwithstanding its sombre, dejected aspect, its former ' 
patrons, with that mysterious feeling inseparable from 
disaster, still linger around the sceue of their misfoi"- 
tune, dividing their vagrant hours between the dirty 
parlours of "The Silver Sjiur," and the "Golden 
Gridiron," the two notorious lavemes Anglaises of 
the neighbourhood. Here they may be seen sunning 
their chilled hopes in the warm companionship of their 
brethren, quaffing theii- tankard of ale, and blowing 
their innocuous weed. For, notwithstanding the 
frowns of fortune, many of them are still revelling in 
a mushroom prosperity, and it is theii' x>l^G>'&iu^ to 
keep you continually reminded of this fact by an 
officious and lavish generosity quite their own. They 
will stand you anj-thing you like to drink, or play you 
at cai'ds or dominoes for whatever stake you name. 
They have some patronage, too, at their command, 
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-ffhich they exercise with unselfish suavity, so that the 
"young blood" bang upon theii' every word, in the 
hope of picking up " tips " for coining events, or the 
position, generally in theii' gift, of race-elerk on some 
coming occasion. 

Between the hours of eleven and one, when all Paris 
goes out to drjeuner, the " Silver Spur " is not leas 
crowded by its adherents than other restaurants. But 
the meal is gone through in so loose and desultory a 
manner, that the place foims a stiiking contrast even 
to the most unpretending cabai'et, the tables are 
crowded with the more prosperous of the bookmakers, 
■who as a rule divide theu- attention between a game of 
cards and the savoury dish before them ; whibt theii" 
less fortunate and more hungry brethren around the 
bar cast longing glances at the hissing gridiron in the 
comer, chaff the waiter, and inwardly curse the nature 
and condition of things. Notwithstanding the fact, 
that buBinesa with these gentlemen may be said to be 
flat in the extreme, they are never to be seen without 
their betting-books, and are unceasingly jotting down 
notes upon theii- tablets, though to what else than to 
their fmitful imagination these mysterious records 
owe their origin, it is difficult to suppose. Neverthe- 
less, down they go, and each note is succeeded by an 
approving attitude, almost theatrical in its conscious 
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sngacity. A good deal of chaff is dealt about at times, 
and not seldom at the expense of unoffending etrangera 
who may chance to di-op in, but in a jargon unintelli- 
gible to outsiders. Sluch of the humoui.' has its 
source in a Herculean Scotchman, a constant frequenter 
of the place, drawn here by early visions of seething 
Tn'lTf and porridge. 

The ruling spirit of this mixed company is a certain 
Dan Zedder, a gentleman of versatile genius and of 
considerable knowledge of tui^f lore, who, being in 
nowise affected by the late reverses, still continues to 
enliven the boulevards by his fmioua driving, and to 
keep up in undiminished extravagance Ma villa at 
Passy, In Dan's nature there is a sti-ange mixture of 
the horse and man ; he is a centaui' that looks upon life 
as a racecourse whereon men stake their fortunes to 
win or lose, to trick or be ti'icked, to come in with 
Hying colours or be dead-heat. These principles, and 
an adherence to the motto of, "Throw youi- heart 
over the hedge and your horse will follow," it is Dan's 
pride to inform you, have palled him through and left 
liim fresh. Unpleasant ti-uths ai'e sometimes audibly 
whispered in his presence, regarding his visit to Pai'is, 
but Dan on these occasions sti-okes his chin in silence, 
and assumes the air of a Koyal exile. That he once 
played a prominent part on British soil may be seen 
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from his full-length portrait, hung above the bar, in 
which he is represented as holding the bridle of a 
thorough-bred in his hand, with the sun-scorched 
downs of Epsom as a background. It had appeared 
in a paper called the '' Turf/' when Dan was in full 
swing, when 

His pride was in piquet, 
Newmarket fame, and judgment at a bet. 

The artist has deUneated in this coloured drawing 
Dan's most striking characteristics with a truthfulness 
beyond all praise. The close-shaven face, so flat and 
long ; the nose that has so far encroached beyond its 
allotted space as to dominate the chin, the large firm 
mouth, the grey eyes, watery and watchful, that seem 
to be continually exchanging confidences over the 
wide isthmus of flesh that separates them ; and lastly, 
the large and somewhat pointed ears, whose corrugated 
proportions stand up in bold and fiery relief against 
his close-cut bristly black hair. His pale lemon- 
coloured coat and leathern breeches would render his 
appearance thoroughly washed-out, were it not for the 
presence of a necktie rich in rainbows. 

A prominent member of the opposition is a gentle- 
man who rejoices in the sobriquet of Black Eaoul, on 
account of his swarthy complexion. His bushy head 
of hair is jet black, and the pointed beard straggling 
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doTTu among the iiills of his white shirt is of the Bome 
colour. I know not why it is — one neyer can account 
for these irrelevant associations, but it always puts 
me in mind of an unfoi'tunate beetle on its back, 
struggling with its destiny. His eyes and complexion, 
too, are dark, and his nose, in its opalescent changes, 
is a sort of hygroscope that reveals the nature and 
extent of hia potations. Of his nationality no one 
knows anything, but it is whispered that he comes of 
the Alsatian Jews. 

Whenever discussions arise, which is by no means 
unfrequently, between the French jockeys and the 
more accomplished of the bookmakers, Dan Zedder is 
always referred to as the guardian of insular interests, 
whilst Black Eaoul is looked to aa champion of the 
tricolor. While these last, they bring out a good 
deal of caustic repartee, but they mostly terminate in 
personalities as unwan-antable as the one which Dan 
Zedder made use of the other day, when he called his 
rival a cannibal for eating frogs, and hinted that if he 
ate ass's flesh he should apply the same name to him 
Btill more emphatically. So cruel a suggestion of his 
near relationship to the animal kingdom completely 
crushed his opponent, who, disdaining further reply 
than a shrug of the shoulders, sought sympathy where- 
with to soothe his injured feelings from his chattering 
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brethren. Once or twice these debates, when too 
clamorous, have been brought to an abrupt conclusion 
by the innocent intervention of the giant Scotchman. 
Sitting there like a Magog, silent and unconcerned in 
the midst of their noisy debate, his phlegmatic in- 
difference has often turned its current by tickling the 
fancy of some one of them, and the contagion spread- 
ing, the fierce discussion would end in a universal 
burst of laughter, succeeded by sarcastic innuendoes 
directed against the unoffending Gelt, who invariably 
received them with the indifference and solemnity of 
the sphinx. 

Wherever you meet any of these Greeks, whether 
on highways or byways, at the cafe among their equine 
intimates, or in the cremerie among the modest 
ouvrieres, you will be treated to a farrago of oaths 
such as you dreamt not of before. Oaths are the 
hinges upon which they open, swing, and close their 
conversations, they are part and parcel of their con- 
stitutions; a hideous patois acquired in the lowest 
provinces of Bohemia — a malignant poison without 
one touch of humour. 

Sometimes their gatherings are very noisy ; but at 
all of them one thing is especially noteworthy. If a 
dispute does arise, it never reaches a quarrel; be- 
fore it attains that point, a bet, that king of peace- 
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makers, comes to the rescue, and the matter at issue 
sinks to the level of matter-of-fact. As the day wanes, 
the parlours of the " Golden Gridiron " and the 
" Silver Spur " tone down into tliat melancholy 
desolation that succeeds debauch ; and if you happen 
to pass either of these haunts after dark, they are 
usually deserted. Even the lights ai-e, except perhaps 
a solitary candle, left flickering in the back -parlour ; 
shadowy forms hover about, whistling di-earily some 
popular air, their desperate fists dug deep into their 
bankrupt pockets. The brighter spirits are gone, 
some to the Cafe de Bade, where they may be seen in 
the full swing of enjoyment ; others, and by far the 
greater number, to the Maisona de Jen, there to 
continue their devotion to the goddess Chance, per- 
haps to meet with and pluck some young greenhorn, 
who will lose his money willingly, confident that he is 
gaining knowledge from his astute preceptor. 

But the race-course at Longcbamps is still the spot 
at which they crowd, and though they cut but a poor 
figure there at present as compared with former days, 
they have patriotism left, and are still sensible to the 
charms of thimble-rig in the open air as well as in the 
tavern. But the French " Bobby " has an eye for the 
small, select crowd which on its part has a like eye 
for the "Bobby," and the holder of loaded dice, like 
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an acute general, knows how to select a position that 
commands the surrounding view and enables him and 
his Mends> in a moment of danger, to disperse in per- 
fect order. But for the present both in Chisel Street 
and on the course the halcyon days of the British 
betting man have departed &om Paris, and like all 
others out of work, he lives [on odd jobs, compelled 
when he enters a bet to give it a show of fairness 
which only turns out profitable when calculated on 
the principle that the favourite never wins. 
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an hotel in the Qnartier Saint-Germain 
that stands alone amidst the dust and debris of a fallen 
street, isolated from all other habitations through the 
industrious demolitions of the Commune. During 
the last days of a fierce period this havoc was done 
roond about its walls, blood was spilt wastefully, and 
fire raged. A splendid palace near at hand, and two 
large hotels in the same street, were reduced to mins 
by a mob that had lost its senses, and these stand in 
ghastly evidence of dreadful days. But the hotel still 
towers aloft in the very midst of devastation, having 
aufiered nothing at the hands of the blood-tluraty 
communards. Though it has escaped the fury of those 
belligei-ents, it neverthelesa inherits all the gloom 
which civil war monuments present ; though stripped 
of its companion houses, it has a certain air of ti'iumph, 
suggestmg to the initiated how something more than 
chance had to do with its escape. 
Before the Fi-anco-German war this was one of the 
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briskest hotels of the neighbourhood, and Madame 
Laroche, the proprietress, prided herself in having her 
house full to overflowing of visitors the most ^entib. 
Now the great house is almost empty, Madame 
Laroche relies on canvassers and tourist-agents, who 
send her consignments of unselect British subjects to 
live en pension — ^the sort of people who will see Paris 
but must '' do it cheap," and who take up their abode 
in economical quarters, while they spend their day in 
the Rue de Bivoli and the Palais-Boyal with all the 
airs of fashionables from the Hdtel du Louvre. But 
we know them again. Their occupation is gaping 
much into shops, but spending little money, which 
naturally tends to their walking procession-wise, one 
after the other, like Easpar and his little ones of the 
German picture-book, from the tallest down to the 
vanishing point of the least member of the happy 
family. 

Madame Laroche is not prepossessing on the 
whole, yet she has secured many a guest by her ex- 
quisite manner of reception. She is a little woman 
with a pinched face, with eyes like a good-humoured 
cat's, and a smile which to the simple is above sus- 
picion. She sits all day in the twilight of the bureau 
before her accounts, aroused only now and then by the 
clink of the door-bell as the few occupants pass in and 
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out. This bureau is a large glass-case partitioned off 
&om the eiit ranee -hall, the valla of wluch have their 
mirrors that reflect Madame's spai'e form and face 
down diminishing vistas. Once in her den she is 
dead to sympathy, for which the laughing faces of the 
three English lads look out in vain as they clatter by, 
let loose from theii- sour aunt nit iroimvie, and laden 
with armfuls of carefully packed newspapera, with 
which they make for the Barriere full of a childish 
conspiracy to torment the poor employes de Voctroi at 
the gates of the city. 

The mainstay of Madame Lai-oche's establishment 
was a little French gentleman, who ostensibly lived at 
the hotel and paid Ills way like the rest, but who really 
spent the day at cafis frequented by foreigners, whose 
acquaintance he grubbed up, and whenever he found 
that tltey were dissatisfied with their hotels, left no 
stone unturned to persuade them into coming to 
Madame Laroclie's — a splendid hotel with charges of 
a most moderate description. He dined at the table 
d'Mte, and having seen a good deal of other countries, 
how or in what capacity it is impossible to guess, was 
extremely entertaining — indeed, the life and soul of 
the party. He was as familiarly acquainted with 
all the galleries and exhibitions as a laqiiais de place ; 
he knew all the best shops, and was so courteous as to 
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proffer himself to the best families in the hotel as 
their honorary cicerone. In the meantime, in return 
for this life of usefulness and gallantry, he not only 
received his board and lodging, but really took a com- 
mission of the shopkeepers on all the money that his 
friends spent at their magazines. When Madame 
Laroche was at all embarrassed by the pressure of 
business or wished to go out into the city, he 
facetiously took her place in the bureau, cheerfully 
handled pen, ink, paper, and accounts, and would 
utter some pleasantry on the subject to the guests as 
they passed in or out, telling them, in a manner 
which showed that he did not believe it himself, that 
he was promoted to the honourable office of Madame 
Laroche's clerk. 

The parting guests, whom Monsieur invariably 
saw into their carriages, were always profuse in 
their acknowledgments of his great kindness and 
attention to them; and he would reply to all, "Ah ! 
since the troubles, we French gentlemen are very 
poor. I sometimes think I shall ask you rich English 
to raise a little subscription for us. We have our 
honour stiU, but no money.*' By this means he often 
extracted a napoleon or two from his grateful friends, 
who were only too glad of the opportunity of gratify- 
ing their inclinations. But one of our French friend s 
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greatest successes was the capturing of a commandant: 
one (lay he returned in great glee to the hotel full of 
having secured this new guest. He had been to the 
Cafe Voltaire, and tliere had met the commandant, who 
apparently had been struck with his eloquent praise of 
the Hotel Laroche, and bad resolved to take up hia 
quarters there forthwith. The commandant ai-rived 
just as the party waa sitting down to dinner; and 
Madame, who seemed favoui-ahly impressed by his fine 
presence and gracious bearing, conceded to bim the 
place of honoui- at her side. He soon ingratiated 
liimself with her ; after coffee she would play ecarli or 
chess with him. 

The little Frenchman at first looked on amused, 
though ere long bia expression changed to that of 
jealousy, to which he would give vent at the piano, 
extemporising aira expressive of bis rage on the 
seven-octave instrument, which would rise to a pitch 
transcending the eighth octave, when Iiis baud would 
run up imaginary notes beyond the keys. Once in 
love with the commandant, Madame Laroche entered 
into crafty confidences with bim, going back to her 
happy childhood, and the sacrifice she bad made in 
marrying Monsieur Laroche in obedience to ber 
parents, and bow poor man he died soon after and 
left her with all the carea on her bonds of the hotel 
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tbat bore bis name. The commandant, who saw an 
opening for eucb ment aa hia, told hia own stor}'. 
He bad been trained in the hated trade of imperialism, 
but hoped that he bad x>ut au end to more than one of 
bia con/rlrcs in the exercise of his duties ; for he bad 
ever been a true Communist at heart, and believed yet 
in the day when the vamiah on all the paintings at 
the Louvre would light the sky in one little flame ; 
when the colossal Diana there would crackle in the 
blaze, and Paris would begin new life. She kissed 
his hand in rapture, and he pressed the lips of her 
who could so do homage to his lofty hopes. 

It was a new era in their affection. Madame Lai'oche 
was inoculated with the poison of love ; it was attended 
with some fever, with n little delirium, during which 
she declared hei-seK a Communist as imfiincihing as 
himself, on which he seized her in bis ai-ms. " He had 
a good house of his own," he said, " well furnished, at 
Versailles ; with her aptitudes miglit they not estab- 
lish a pention there ? he could throw up his situation." 
Her eyes sparkled; — "No," she replied, "throw up 
yom- situation and become the master here, then tbis 
large house will flourish." " I'll do it now," he said, 
and made a movement to retire, but she detained him 
that she might clinch his affections on the spot, 
'Listen, dearest," she said, as she held him close to 
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her; "I have sheltered many a Communist here, there 

was " (and she told him all the names). "Heaven 

bless you," he answered. "One moment more, clearest," 
she added; "you see that mined pile opposite? 
It blazed in the petroleum thi'owu on it by these 
hands I" "Heaven twice bless you," answered the 
commandant ; " I leave you, only to go and throw up 
my situation ; in an hour I will return a free man to 
your arms." 

Dm'ing this courtship a better understanding had 
gradually sprung up between the commandant and 
Monsiem', and now, as the foi-mer quitted the hotel, 
some whisperings passed between them, and some 
gold changed bands. The jealousy that Monsieur 
had nurtured was easily transformed into a desii'e for 
revenge and money. 

Meantime Madame Laroche had retired to her 
room for tlie puri)ose of adding bi-illiancy to her 
charms and preparing herself to receive her lover in 
one of her finest dressed. In much less time than 
he had specified, the commandant returned with two 
gendarmes whom he left below. 

"Let us have a pleasant walk together," he said, 
"we will talk over the future as we go along." 

She acquiesced in his proposal with delight. As 
they passed the glass bureau in the hall, Monsieur 
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sat over the acconnt-booksi deeply engrossed in bosi- 
nesSi and for once quite unconscious of what was 
passing. 

When Madame saw the gendarmes she experienced 
an uneasy feeling, but had no suspicion as to the real 
purpose of their presence^ and was about to question 
them, when the conmiandant took off his hat and 
introduced her to those genUemeUi on which they 
took off their hats and informed her, in the most 
gracious tones, that they were sorry to incommode 
her, but they were afraid that her presence would be 
required for a few moments at the Prefecture. 

The conmiandant gallantly said : 

"-4A / Bah ! I will accompany her." 
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BLAGUEUES. 



It is true that the blagueur beai-s the stamp of 
nationality wherever found ; whether belonging to the 
people, the bourgeoisie, or the social circles, -whether 
of the civil, military, or diplomatic class, lie has tlie 
one impulse of his order, to exaggerate a slight tmth 
into a colossal lie. But it is equally true that the 
further he ia removed from witnesses, tlie more dai'- 
ingly he boasts, and since Paris is remote from many 
homes, it is necessarily more rich than most centres in 
the fraternity of blaguears. 

The blagiieur ia for the moat part a man of wanu 
temperament, genially disposed, and, strange as it 
may appear, is not awai-e, dui-ing the ardour of lying, 
that he lies. 

Take the Irish blagueur ; his mind is so constituted 
by nature that he cannot see things as they are ; he 
only finds them as they ought to be. He has his hut, 
it ought to be a mansion ; he has his bog, it ought to 
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be a pai-k ; lie has his pig, it ought to be a herd of 
fiwine. And this is the problem with which h« has to 
deal. So ten miles from home it is but a little &nn, a 
bondred miles away it is a beautiful property, across 
the water it becomes a fine estate. 

Altogether, the Irish blagueur in Paris does credit 
to his nationality. 

Indeed, the Celt, wherever he is found, has a ten- 
dency to see things in a light that ought to sbine, not 
In the fog that persistently lowers. But the hght is 
in his mind if not outside it, and observing all Uiings 
there, he beheves for the moment all that his imagina- 
tion portrays. It is so with the Spaniard ; he is a 
prince whatever his station may be. It is so with 
many a Frenchman who, as a simple act of justice, 
enrolls himself as a chevalier of the Legion of Honour 
with Bonaparte on his lipa and his hand on his heart, 
in evidence of his knighthood. 

The hUigumr that you meet in society is often so 
polished, that the circumstances he blandly relates to 
you about himself often have an air of truth, and you 
imagine that you have come across a hero, tmtil some 
fiiend, giving you a hint, opens your eyes, and you at 
once see all the adventures that he has related of him- 
self in the light of a transfonnation scene. You begin 
to wonder how you could possibly have credited what 



you heard about an Arab princess whose life he had 
saved after a battle in Algeria. It was credible that 

he had been on the staff of Marshal S , and that 

be bad fought at his side ; you allow to yourself that 
be might have rescued from ■v'iolence the lovely 
daughter of even the late Dey ; so well was this told 
that when be went on to relate how while floating on 
the sweet waters of the hay in the calm evening, be was 
dragged from his boat by half-a-dozen native sailors, and 
can-led away to a mined castle on tlie coast, and how 
this beautiful lady received him there in a still remain- 
ing suite of chambers with royal magnificence, you 
are deeply interested in the man, though at this point 
of his narrative there was room for misgiving. He 
told his story with so many whispers of dramatic art 
that you were more excited than sceptical. But after- 
wards, when a friend in a kind "aside" inquired, 
" Has be been telling you one of his hlugtiss ? " there 
catne an enlightenment with which the whole reality 
disappeared in a flash. 

Whoever goes into literary society in Paris cannot 
fail to meet here and there with some of the class 
under review. The literary hlagueur is a man fairly ac- 
quainted with the title-pages of books, and, who being 
a good listener has, in learning bis language, picked 
up the meaning of authors' names, exactly in the 
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same maimer that he has picked up the meaning of 
words. He knows that Rabelais means unclean^ that 
Montaigne means thoughtftd, Le Sage, humorous, 
Fenelon, fabulous, Boosseau, aTitoroti^, Voltaire, seepti- 
cal, Crebillon, terrible, Molidre, funny, Victor Hugo, 
incendiary, DuxiiASfWhom he has actually read, imaginar' 
five, grand, revengeful, picturesque, and so on, writers* 
names being part and parcel of his vocabulary, while 
the titles of books represent something which is like 
his own sham title — ^the imknown and the unknowable. 

Out of these materials he is enabled with tact to 
sustain prolonged conversations. 

I cannot help thinking that I once came abreast of 
a well-known British blagueur in Paris, if I am 
allowed to judge by the terms in which he addressed 
himself to me while dilating on our country : I mean 
a man whose hand is often visible through the daily 
press. It was easy to identify him by his style, the 
opening of his address to me and to his leading 
articles, was the same — " England is the greatest 
nation in the world ! '* 

This is a mode of boasting which borders on the 
sublime, though of course it carries the personal with 
it, and means that the writer himself is the representa- 
tive in black and white of all that greatness. 

A blagueur par excellence of this same sort is the 



German : it is true that his opportunities of boasting 
after his own heart ai-e limited under the present 
regime, but though he practises considerable self-re- 
pression on military matters in the presence of French- 
men, he nevertheless finds occasion for giving utter- 
ance to Ilia instincts in tlie presence of other foreigners. 
1 met frequently in Palis a native of Pi'usaian Saxony 
who after the utmost inflation that pride can sustain, 
could not hold within himself all the parveiiue grandeur 
that his coimtry had reached after the lucky matter of 
Sedan, which owing to bad French generalship was 
captured much in the same manner as the three 
prisoners who were taken by an Irishman, who, when 
asked to explain his wonderful feat, said " By Jasus, 
your Honour, and didn't I surround them ! " 

The German hUigueur raises himself by two pro- 
cesses, the first is by depreciating England, the second 
by elevating his emperor and piinces into gi'eat 
generals, while all the time the generalship was done 
by the chess-player, Moltke. To lower England, he 
used to say that the British navy was made out of old 
German gun-boats, and that the officers of the Guai-da 
went about London in imiform with umbrellas. Any 
physiognomist who heard him could read in his noble, 
energetic face, L'Ailemagne, I'empereur, lea princes — 
e'ett moi / 
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But perhaps the gj'mnastic art of drawing tbe long 
how is nowhere so successfullj- practised as among tbe 
t«nder sprigs of the Russian embassy, wherein the 
development and growth of diplomacy is made a 
subject of daily study. If there is anyone who has 
never spoken to or done more than see at a distance 
tbe venial GortschakolT, it is one of these striplings of 
a ctyrpt dtplomatiqvt. Yet witness the science of one of 
these bear-lipped and earnest self-adulators, who eager 
to be thought tbe friend of the prince, devised a situa- 
tion so novel that no one could possibly have shared 
in it without knowing more of the gi'eat minister than 
had been witnessed by the most favoured of his circle. 

" The Prince," he stud, " is entirely misunderstood 
by tbe press of Europe. I assure you he is of so 
simple and time a nature that when at his country 
seat no man sheds more tears over Siberia than he." 

But it must be admitted that tbe infant diplomatist 
looked all the time as if his master had never once 
felt a tear in his eye, except on being complimented by 
his Czar. 

Nevertheless this anecdote made tbe boy a man. 

When we consider that tbe modem Provencal, one 
of the greatest boasters in France, is the successor of 
the Troubadours, there is no little doubt cast over the 
credibility of old song. Every man has his hero : 
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the Frovengal more thaii all, for he is his own hen), 
and knows no other. Yet the G-ascon Buipaases liim 
in one respect, he has never even sung of tlie deeds of 
other men; he has only bellowed forth his own, — deeds 
which match in authenticity the achievements found 
only in legendary lore. 

Then there is the Marseillais boaster, who brings 
up to Paris Jiis breezes from the south, asserting 
already that the h^'mn which bears his name is an 
old native melody. It is delightful to meet any one 
of these originals in the metropolis. If he arrived but 
yesterda}-, he will have already had his share in some 
great success. He has stopped a pair of hoises, an<I 
saved the life of some splendid woman, whom he is on 
his way to visit. If }'ou meet him at the play, you 
will hear from him between the acts that the manager 
of the theatre has to thank him for having made a 
fortune ; if at the cafe.-coni:eri where an acrobat 
has supported fifty kilograms on his outstretched 
arm, he will have seen a man of three times tliat 
strength who has supported one hundred and fifty or 
even more on his left palm ; or if Kikisoki, the China- 
man, has swallowed an infantry sword, he has seen an 
Arab of the tribe Beni-Saoua swallow a cuirassier's, 
in the middle of dessert without the slightest pre- 
paration. 
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I was one day sitting io one of those common 
cabarets in that vast open Bpace which faces Fdre- 
Lachaise, where fraternity readily springs np among 
the freqnenters, when I recognised a Marseillais who 
had no one to talk to. Knowii^ his ralae, I induced 
him without much ceremony to partake of a bottle of 
wine, aware that Z need only listen to him while he 

It was a sultry morning. His coat, which he had 
taken off, was at the back of a chair, his tobacco and 
his cigarette-papers were before him on the table. He 
was evidently in a tired mood, and drank pretty freely 
hefore getting talkative. After a time, be began to 
enunciate in a boorish brogue the fine principle of self- 



"Afow vitux*' he sidd, "your behaviour to me has 
been very different to that of my last companion here, 
but calm of mind is a very lovely thing. List, and I'll 
tell you what happened to me — then you'll see that 
what I say is true. Follow my advice, always be calm, 
nnd you'll never go wrong." 

It may here be mentioned that the Marseillais 
invai'iably begins all ,his stories in this way with a 
whole string of prefatory observations, in which he 
indulges to the full his exceeding love of detail. 

" It happened," he continued, "last Sunday, and I 
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was dressed like a monsieur, and you can guess bow 
well I look then. "Well, I came into this mjk, I took 
off m^ hat, I took off -ai^ overcoat, for you must know 
I have an overcoat, and I sat down. I drew my 
tobacco from my pocket, and then my cigarette-papers. 
I called the waiter, I ordered a cup of coffee. While 
the waiter brought me my cup of coffee, I rolled up a 
cigarette. Then I placed my cigai-ette on the table 
and put two lumps of sugar in my coffee. It was then 
only that I saw an iudindual sitting next to me. And 
I looked at him arid be looked at me and we looked at 
each other. But we said nothing. Presently this 
ludiTidual took my tobacco and my cigarette-papers. 
I dai'esay you fancy I asked him to return them. No, 
no, you're wrong, I had sworn I would be calm. "Well, 
when he had made himself a cigarette he lighted it, 
and then he took my coffee ! But I said nothing ! I 
r«nained calm ! But you will see. I was to be put 
to the last proof. Perhaps you think that was all. 
Oh, no ! Presently lie got up, took my overcoat and 
put it on, and left tbe cafe. And what do you think I 
did ? 0-uess, oh, no ! you can't guess ! I called the 
waiter, and I said to him, 'Waiter, you know that 
gentleman.' 

" ' Yea, monsieur,' said he. 

" ' Very weU, then, you saw what he did, you noticed 
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with what sang-froid I contained myself, notwithstand- 
the indignation depicted on my face ? * 

" ' Yes, monsieur/ 

** 'Ah! but you donH know that I have sworn to be- 
cahn.' 

" * Yes, monsieur/ 

" ' Well, as you know this gentleman, have the good' 
ness to tell him on my behalf that I should consider it 
as a favour if he would send me back my overcoat 
before it is completely worn out, and that I am* 
convinced that it was owing to mere absence of mind 
that he smoked my tobacco, used my cigarette-papers,, 
drank my coffee and put on my overcoat. Say I 
pardon him. It is well, waiter, merci.^ And I gave 
the waiter my card. BASTEDE MAEIUS : Et que 
iroun de Vair! And in all this do you not see the 
blood of my ancestors, you who know the Marseillais ? ** 
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THE CONCIEEGE. 



The concierge — ^that sentinel of the Paris doorway — 
is one of the most notable types that is to be met with 

in the city. It may be new to some when they hear 
that this vii'ago, so low in the social scale, may have 
formerly figm-ed conspicuously in the gaieties of the 
town and have taken her daily drive in the Bois like 
any other fine lady. Ah ! tliose were merry times she 
will tell you, trying to look by her smile as young and 
fresh as she did then. 

The early life of the concierge accounts for many 
of her present worldly tastes. She has generally a 
craze for music ; and the one ambition of her old 
age is to make bee daughter learn the piano, enter 
as a pupil at the Conservatoire, and finally become 
.artiste. 

The concierge, low as she baa fallen, bas not lost 
.a sense of her old position. She expects to be con- 
^dered still, though only the coticierge. If you would 
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put her in a rage address her as portiire; call her 
piplette and she will tear out your eyes. 

In matters of scandal she excels all the one-sou 
papers put together. On all that is going on in the 
quarter, up to a fashionable death, she is an extremely 
well-informed woman. 

The concierge spends her abundant leisure in the- 
sitting posture, not idly ; she reads the Petit Journal, 
surrounded by her symbols of ladyship — a cat and 
dog, and these receive her attention more than the 
occupants of the house. 

The concierge still indulges in a few sprinklings of 
gaiety — baptisms among the number, and while absent 
on these occasions she would have you beheve that 
she is still at her post, and fixes a placard on the 
banisters on which is wiitten " The concierge is 
upstairs," and the only possible meaus left you of 
finding out on what floor your Mend lives is by 
knocking at the first door you come to and apologeti- 
cally inquiring there. 

The concierge has her polite seasons; when the 
proper time arrives no one is more courteous in 
wishing you a happy New Year than she is. ^Vliile 
from the 15th of January to 30th of November she is 
as a rule disobhging and uncivil, when Christmas 
approaches with its snows and ice she thaws. She ia- 
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wholly unsympathetic, for your own comfort therefore 
you shonld pay her well and treat her with much 
politeness. For instance, if you go out late at night 
and do not wish to be kept waiting, say, Cordon, s'il 
voii3 plait, ill ft coaxing voice ; otherwise you may 
count on being kept waiting while Madame goes on 
reading her feidUeton with provoking indifference. 

Such a porteresa as I have described is very commonly 
met with in large private pensions. One encounters 
her sitting in a glass sentry-box or a side room, from 
one to two dozen keys, with their numbers engraved 
on dirty brass labels hanging against corresponding 
numbei-s on the wall and a like number of brass 
candle -sticks, brightly polished, ranged on a slab. 
There was one answering in most respects to this 
description at a pension where I once lived and about 
which I have occasion to say a few words. 

There was a drawing-room to which the residents 
retired after dinner, and amused themselves in various 
ways, and where coffee was served. Some sat over 
open books, some chatted and laughed over dominoes 
and cards, and, while someone played at the piano, 
there were couples sitting demurely at chess, especially 
80 if both parties to the game were not giils. 

There was a lady among them whom I had re- 
membered seeing act the part of aoubrette in a piece at 
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the Com^die-Fran^aise, and I wondered bow she was 
able to spend her evenings coDtinuallj at the hotel, 
when at length it transpired that she was giving up all 
her time to her pupil, Mademoiselle Annette, who was 
always with her, and who in fact was being trained for 
the stage. This lady, Mademoiselle Tr^eourt, fre- 
quently played, whilst Annette practised some bright 
eong out of the latest pieces at the Renaissance or the 
Bouffes. 

I became intimate with them. Mademoiselle Trd- 
court'a experiences on all subjects connected with the 
drama were full of interest, and seeing that I appre- 
ciated them, she asked me to accompany her and 
Annette to the school of elocution and the singing- 
class. 

These were in a quiet street off the Roe Saint- 
Honor^, and were kept by a HtUe dai-k man with a 
large bead and a sonorous voice — an ex-tragedian of 
the Porte Saint-Martin theatre. He carried a suffi- 
cient testimonial of his declamatory powers in his 
voice and hands ; every word was faultless, always 
delivered as if in the presence of an appreciatdve 
audience. 

His academy was divided into classes, and as the 
pupils became advanced, they joined the acting-class, 
for which he had put up a small theatre, where he 
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invited friends to witness the pcrfoi'mances. When 
-we arrived, two of the pupils were rehearsing a dialogue 
from Le Bourgeois Gentilkomme, and there was even a 
dramatic interest in watching tlie master, who really 
ifcecame part of the comedy as he now ground hia 
■teeth, and now uttered a " bravo " at the perfonnance. 
The room was large, and full of young girls seated 
■on cushioned benches ranged against the walls, while 
at a piano at one end of the room a middle-aged lady 
-with iron-grey curia, and ample teeth, was continually 
bringing her finger down upon a note, and nodding to 
« young girl in the centre of the room, who as often 
chirped an echo to it. 

We had not been there long, when several ladies of 
the BouffcH-Parisiens and Foliea-Dramatiquea crowded 
into the room, bringing a good deal of vivacity with 
them, on which the eyes of the pupils were so intently 
focuBBed, that the place seemed filled with an universal 
squint- 
On our retura, as we passed through tlie gateway, 
the old concierge, who was seated outside her box, got 
np briskly, and kissed Mademoiselle Annette on both 
■cheeks, I knew the old lady to be somewhat eccentric ; 
still this struck me as strange. 

A few days later, I was coming down-stairs from my 
room, when I heard loud voices below; the concierge 
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was evidently rating somebody at the gate. I stood a^ 
moment in hesitation ; I felt my arm grasped by a 
tiny handy and taming round, I saw Annette. The- 
noise continued. 

'' Yes, yes," said the concierge^ " you take care of our- 
Annette, but you leave me to waste my life away as a 
common servant.*' 

My arm was released; Annette ran back to her- 
room. I descended the stairs, and saw through the 
open portal an elderly gentleman passing from the 
house to his carriage. 

In this little scene I interpreted the history or 
Annette, the elderly gentleman, and the concierge. 



»i 



JOHN BULL-BAITEES. 



Aktone with experience of the continent who pat& 
hiB recollectiona together, will find that &oiu time to 
time he haa met with a class of men who have very- 
strange and undefined notions respecting the typical 
John BulL I myself liave encountered many such, 
but there wera two in particular who pursued me so 
vehemently on the subject, that I could not help 
calling them my John Bull-Baiters — a term the more 
appropiiate since the more persistent of the two was a 
Spaniard, and tlus ciicumstance no doubt suggested 
to me the name. 

Perhaps thei'e is no people in Europe to whom the 
name of John Bull is unknown, but the further you g» 
&om his habitat the more indistinct men's notions on 
this subject become. 

Of course the Englishman is known everywhere, as. 
well in Constantinople as in Copenhagen, and since be 
is on the whole very much like other people, he doea- 
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not repreaent that John Bull at home who fills the 
foreign imagination, consequently very absurd in- 
quirieB are oft«n made of our travellei's about the 
wonderful being who stays at home to resist taxation, 
to assert the rights of the subject, and to coerce the 
Minister of the day in making peace or war. 

I remember being asked by a German if thei-e 
were not a good many John Bulls in England, with 
the inquiry whether Mr. Gladstone was a John Bull, 
he evidently not knowing exactly what he himself 
meant. 

It was in a dancing saloon at the Galeries-Geoffroy, 
where fashionable youths go to practise their steps 
iiefore the season begins, that I met with my Spanisli 
John Bull-Baiter. He was a dancing-master, and had 
to be jiresent in order to watch the progress of hJB 
pupils, and to afi'ord them an occasional hint. 

He bad heard that I was an Englisbman, and, edging 
his way towards me through a crowd, became the 
instnunent of his own introduction, than which none 
«an be more authentic, since no one can be so well 
acquainted with a man's merits as a man himself. 

He presented himself to me with such avidity, that 
I felt sure he must have something remarkable to say, 
and so it proved. He infoimed me that he was much 
interested in the English races, that he bad studied 
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tliem long before he left Madrid, but that there was 
one variety among the nnmber on which he felt the 
want of further information, and that was the world- 
famous John Bull. 

It appeared that such information as he possessed 
was derived from Englishmen themselves ; whether it 
had been afforded him in earnest I cannot say ; it was 
certain that he took it au icrieiix, for he told me 
with much gravity that he possessed a portrait of 
Henry VIII., the greatest of John BuUs, of Sir 
FalstafF, England's most popular caballero, that be had 
pictures of Charles Fox, of Mr. Coke of Norfolk, of 
the late Duke of York, and last not least the sporting 
Earl of Derby. 

The man had an eager air of credulity, or I should 
have thought that he was simply humorous on this 
subject, but such was not the case, for presently when 
bis mood changed and he communicated to me certain 
little anecdotes wliich he had picked up in the same 
manner, I could perceive that he was still earnest, 
though in the midst of perplexity. 

" They tell me," he said, " that the race is tall and 
large ; that they can only sustain their strength by a 
diet of round of beef and plum-pudding ; and that 
this gives expreEsion to their figure which has great 
rotundity." 
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" Yes," I answered, " you are nght, he is like a 
4rtun ; and his arms hang like dram -sticks." 

Upon this, with the perspiration of research npon 
hia forehead, he took out his pocket-book and made a 
Dot«. 

" This," he said, " is all very curious." 

I had entertained hopes that the drum-Bticks would 
have beaten him off, but no, he was more eager than 
ever to gather &eah facts, so I tried a new method of 
getting rid of him. 

Assuroing that chaffing tone which most men would 
have interpreted in a moment, I said : 

" Would you like to know how he dresses, and who 
is his tailor ? " 

To my surprise he answered with an imploring 
" Maia, oui." 

" He takes a natural pride," I said, " in cloUiing his 
rotundity ; indeed, no man con have seen a real waist- 
coat who has not seen John Bull in full di'esa. This 
waistcoat," I added, " is commonly of buff, with metal 
tuttons; his trousers are of the finest nankeen, with 
loose straps under "Wellington boots. He has a sur- 
tout of blue Saxon cloth. He wears a long gold chain, 
sometimes a red ribbon, with two seals attached to it, 
one bearing his coat of arms, the other his initials, to- 
gether with a watch-key, the whole appendage haaging. 
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like an order of merit, &om a watcb-pocket on the 
right side of his trouaera. He wears a shirt-frill, and 
round his neck is a etock or elae a neck-tie six inches 
deep. Added to this a large beaver bat, curled at 
the sides, and worn at an angle of twenty-five degrees, 
completes his morning attire." 

To my dismay, instead of throwing bim off by this 
device, he held out his hand to shake mine, and, with 
a gesture of intense confidence in me, exclaimed : 

" It ia the Buke of York exactly ; I have bis picture." 

For a moment I stood in bodily fear of being em- 
braced. 

Trying another tack, I said : 

" John Bull has an amazing constitution ; be drinks 
a large tankard of ale at bis dinner, besides bis sberrj-, 
and be is a two-bottle man." 

"What is that?" the little Spaniard aaid, almost 
jmnping from the ground. 

" He drinks two bottles of port wine after dinner." 

At this announcement the little Spaniard showed 
me the palms of bis bands, and looked into my face as 
if he bad himself told me something which was in- 
credible though it bad bai>pened. 

At this crisis, while I felt that I was being some- 
what strongly bull-baited, I saw him preparing to 
throw another dart. 
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''John BuU/* said he, ''takes mach exercise; he- 
boxes ? " 

I answered, becoming somewhat amused : 

"The aristocratic John BuU walks only in oner 
street, to which he drives in his carriage, then slowl^r 
walks up and down filling the entire pavement." 

" Ah ! that is grand ! " said he. 

"And the crowd walks behind him/' I said, "watch- 
ing everything he does ; in fact there is no room to 
pass ; to attempt it would be like a gig vainly trying to 
wheel round a coach and foiu:." 

"Are all the John Bulls grands seigneurs?" he- 
asked. 

" No ; many of them are great farmers, Coke of 
Norfolk is a farmer." 

" Can the farmers drink much wine ? " he went oi> 

to inquire. 

" Twenty farmers," I answered, "will drink a pipe- 

of port wine at a sitting, and will never leave the table 

till it is finished, if it takes them as many hours." 

Fortunately for me the little Spaniard at this, 
moment was obliged to quit me to make arrange-- 
ments for the next dance. He begged me to stajr 
where I was, promising to return in a few minutes. 

This was my opportunity of escape. 

In the course of my experience I have met with. 
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other men who have shown themselves equally mj-sti- 
fied by the character of John Bull. I rememher one 
in particular, a French gentleman from the Pyrenees. 
He had a vague notion that John Bull was a mercan- 
tile giant living among other Englishmen of ordinary 
dimensions : and having no sense of humour, he 
credited na real the ironical descriptions of John Bull, 
which he saw copied into the provincial papers. 

This gentleman was even hent on a visit to England 
to see John Bull in his own counti'y, a design which 
he ultimately carried out with as much seriousness as 
an Englishman would go to Italy to see a picture. I 
was in London at the time of his visit, but had for- 
gotten his purpose in coming there. 

I took him to all the " shows " that struck me as 
most likely to interest a foreigner. But though he 
evinced a lively interest in all he saw, and was not 
sparing of the characteristic " tri's-gaitil," I noticed 
behind all this a look of unmistakable disappoint- 
ment in his expression wherever we went. I puzzled 
for some time over this, bat sought in vain for a 
solution. At last one day we were strolling down 
St. James's Street arm-in-arm, when my friend, who 
had been silent during at least a quarter of an hour, 
brought the tips of his fingers gently down upon my 
wrist, and exclaimed : 
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*^ Mon cher, ou est done Jean Bull ? Je ne le vols 
point — est-ce qu'il est mort ? Je suis venu a Liondres 
expres pour le voir in the flesh, et je ne le trouve pas ! 
Dites done, ou est-il ? *' 

TVliimsical as may appear the experiences that I 
have related, the John Bull-Baiter is really a re- 
presentative type of men who, from various points 
of view, regard John Bull as a veritable and existent 
anomaly. 

Now I must confess that all this at last set my mind 
to inquire, what after all had become of the traditional 
John Bull. It is but a truism to assert that this 
character once existed, for he actually lived within the 
memory of man. What has become of him, that we 
see so little of him now ? 

This question I talked over with others : the poli- 
tical economists informed me that he was extinct, that 
he had been the victim of legislation, and that all this 
came about through the introduction into England of 
French wines. Nowadays, these said, we take three 
or four glasses of champagne with our dinner, and 
afterwards our claret — a fashion in which we are 
natm'ally followed by our inferiors. With the dis- 
appearance of good old generous port wonderful 
changes have taken place among us : the evanishment 
of obesity, also of that aristocratic hereditament gout. 
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together with the strong assertion of our rights as 
Britons, 

These things, said others of a philosophic turn, lead 
U3 into the great traths of Danvinism, namely, the 
struggle for fat and the non-survival of the fattest. 
"While John Bull was able to di'ink at the fountain of 
port he flourished ; but as it dried up, the struggle for 
existence itself set in. Meantime those who could 
drink at the new fountains of French wines aarvired 
and developed into a new species, which has almost 
entirely replaced the fonner lord of these isles. 

And, certainly, we now see men slim and wiry, 
oftener pale than red-faced, and with looks that betray 
the evils of unceasingly late hours, tobacco-smoke, 
sheny- cobbler, and other light emaciating drinks. 
Instead of the tiiple-coloured costume, we now see 
the monotonous tweed, striped and chequered, often 
suggestive of the Highlands — whose inhabitants, by 
tlie bye, have been crowding us out in an inordinate 
degree of late years. 

In fact, though John Bull has not entirely disap- 
peared, be is rapidly undergoing a metamorphosis; 
he is fast becoming John Tweed, Wliether be will 
continue to maintain his iniiividuality under tbis new 
aspect remains to be seen. He travels over the world 
in his new attire, and, since the English lead the 
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fwhion in men's dress, as the French do m women's, 
tweed is adopted by men of erery race and colour. 
This is possibly one of those little things which lead 
to great results, and may be among the many myste* 
rioos infloenees vhich are tending to make all people 
alike. 
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CAFES AND CAFES- CONCERTS. 



Since tlie classical days of Francois Procope, the cafes 
of Pai'ia have continually gone oo iiicfeaaing in number 
and vai-iety. Could that enterprising Sicilian obtain a 
glimpse of Paris as it is, he would indeed be surprised 
at the thousand luxurious imitations of the once 
favourite resort in the Hue de I'Aneienne Coin6die 
which bears his name. 

There is the approved cafe of the Boulevards that we 
all know, with its bright fi-escoed ceilings and walls, 
and its dazzling lustres, illuminating with their glare 
group upon group of endless Parisian types, who sit 
smoking, drinking, and playing games of hazard 
against Time, who, without their seeming to know it, 
always comes off the winner. 

There is the co/ii of the side street — a more utili- 
tarian establishment — with its weary patron, at the 
entrance, its moody waiters, and its taciturn /tahittUs. 

Then agSin the less-known braaaeries, whose smoke 
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I dimmed mirrors reflect the moriug figures of a dozen 
I voitresses, whose glances sLow eclectic instinct, while 
their attention is uneijoolij divided among laughing 
students and sober employes. These ave but thinly 
scattered oTer Paris, except in the Quartier Latin, 
where tliey abomid, and are the centres to which 
Btndent life converges. At some of these the young 
ladies wear an uniform ; but this has been ob- 
jected to by the |>olice, and in some cases been put 
a stop to, as, for instance, in the one nicknamed the 
" Ecossaise," where the Highland dress might be seen 
in all its pristine beauty. At the Cnf^ de Medicis 
they still dress in blue uniform and lace caps — a meny 
place on Sunday nights, gi-eatly frequented by students 
and the military. There are hosts of others — the 
Source, the Caf^ des Ecoles, the Chericobbler, and, 
noisiest of all, one in the Rue de la Harpe. Here, on 
a sort of dais at the further end of the room, music and 
dancing are the order of the evening, and are continued 
sometimes fai- into the night, amidst the loud plaudits 
of lookera-on. 

These places are much visited by street minstrels 
and mendicants of every kind, whose instincts tell 
them to catch human nature in her meny moods. So, 
while you sit there in a reverie, you are Uable to be 
awakened by the low moan of a Bute, and, looking up, 
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you see an old white-haired man, broken and worm 
regarding you witli senile smiles, and bIoi>ing the last 
remnants of his breath away — or, maybe, some atm- 
seorched, ragged lu'oliin of Savoy, holding a bunch of 
■withered flowers in his hands, and gazing pleadingly, 
with his lai'ge eyes, into your face. 

But more amusing than any of these is perhaps that 
hybrid establishment — the Cafe-Concert. Not of the 
"Eldorado" or "Alcazar" type — those hot, crowded, 
glaring saloons upon the Boulevards — where gaudy 
pretension invites vice to do it honour, but tiiose 
many smaller cajes of Montraartre, St. Denis, and 
Montpaiiiasse, where the amusement is fi.'ee — as ia- 
separable from the consommation as the petit verre 
from the cup of over-bmnit coffee. 

There is something pleasant in the easy under- 
standing that exists among all pai'ties at these lesser 
cafes ; the singers are not of the isolated unapproach- 
able kind as on the lai'ger stage ; there is not an im- 
passable gulf between the ouvrier and the comic man, 
and n lively interchange of pleasantries is kept up 
between the large audience and the Httle stage. These 
places vary according to the qiuirtiev in which you find 
them, and there is a mai-ked difference in the style of 
the singers, the Imlitti^s, and the scale of piices, as you 
near the ban-wres ; in fact, often in their neighbour- 
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hood you get only a bloused audience. The earnings 
of the singers range from two to five francs a night, and 
rarely, if ever, exceed the latter amount. But though 
these humble performers seldom rise higher, tradition 
is juster to them than history is to many heroes ; it 
preserves the particulars of their career as accurately 
as a court-circular records the trivial actions of princes. 

Of the hundreds of these cafes-concerts that tend to 
enliven the rather gloomy fanbourgSf the Caf§ de 
Musette may be taken as a fiBur example. This is a 
cafe visited by the boutiquiers and ouvriers of the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Denis, after their day's work is done. 
Here they eagerly mass together to Hsten to the per- 
formances of their favourites. It is much crowded at 
times, especially on Sunday nights, but everybody is 
so complaisant, and the entertainment so diverting, 
that comfort is cheerfully dispensed with. 

Indeed, one night at the Cafe de Musette, the place 
was so crammed that a band of gamins coming in a 
little late made the spiral staircase their gallery ; and 
so pleased were they at their good fortune in finding a 
place, that they formed themselves into a voluntary 
claque during the performance, and scattered broad- 
cast their approval of the songs and singers in the 
purest argot. The Cafe de Musette is not large, but 
accommodates a considerable audience, the patron 
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having economised space to tbe last available coruer 
by ranging benches in close file from one end of tbe 
room to the otber with a strip of board facing each, 
in pew-fashion, whereon are placed tbe various eon- 
sommations. The stage, placed in one corner of the 
room, is at most eight feet long by as many wide, so 
that there is not more than enough room for tbe three 
ladies who ai-e seated there ; nevertheless, with histri- 
onic tact, these assume an air of comfort though tbey 
have it not, and fan themselves in languishing ease as 
tbe room fills with their admirers ; but the comic man, 
a great gun at tliese places, is obliged to find a resting 
place with any intimates he may have among the crowd. 
The entertainment being free, tbe singers judge it their 
right to indulge in a few irregularities, especially in the 
way of humorous interpolations, and so modify the 
programme according to their taste or humour. 

At eight o'clock not a seat is vacant, and the Bertjiitt 
de viUe entering, there are general signs of a beginning. 
The winking lustres brighten, and wink agam ; tlie 
gentleman of the large sbii't-front and Bardolphian 
nose, after a due arrangement of his rings and cuds, 
sprawls an overtiwe upon a jarring piano; and the 
three ladies on the stage, having re-adjusted their way- 
ward toilet, fan themselves with renewed energy, as if 
to rouse the flickering inspiration of their languid 
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souls. These preliminaries at an end^ the centre lady 
rises smilingly, and approaches the foot-lights. Even 
whilst sitting, she had a somewhat foimidable appear- 
ance, and towered over her slim sisters ; but now that she 
has risen, it is clear that an Amazon is before us. She 
delicately holds a scroll of music in her fat fingers ; 
and when, with an almost threatening gesture, she 
begins her song, she literally " fills the stage." Her 
voice is deep and tremulous ; and as she quavers forth 
each point of sentiment, how graceful are the circles 
she describes with her huge arms! Not less 
graceful is her slight but stately recognition of the 
plaudits showered upon her when her song is ended ; 
and when recalled, she turns like some gi»eat world to 
give the lesser stars their tiun. 

Several songs follow, both comic and sentimental, 
and even a dance is essayed, but is gone through 
with indifferent success upon the narrow stage. This 
gives cause for much laughter, and the audience 
encourages the attempt. Then there is a pause, and 
this occasion is seized by the bev}^ of gamins on 
the staircase to indulge in a Utile chaff, and they 
eagerl}^ look round the room in search of someone 
against whom to point their personalities. Generally 
their choice falls upon the jeiines Jilles, nor are they 
satisfied till they have set them all blushing and 
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In the meantime, someone is busily 
engaged behind a rusty curtain preparing himself 
for an ovation. 
• Presently the curtain flies aside, and the comic man 
strides the stage with a jaunty self-pleased air, costumed 
en Anglaii with all the populai- incongruities. The 
audience is delighted, for now they will be treated to ■ 
the magnified eccentricities of a John Bull, and all in 
twenty minutes. The comic man, in the choice of his 
toilet, like a true artist, has gone in for large and 
BtriMng effects. He has perched his high white hat 
at the back of his head, while he concentrates all 
the gaping stupidity he can muster between two 
bristling red whiskers ; his suit of brown tweed is a 
mass of yawning pockets, and bespotted with the 
quaintest diagrams, and there is an uncomfortable 
plenitude about his coUar and wrist-bands. In an 
execrable accent he recounts, to the dehght of the 
audience, the many mishaps he has had in the city, 
and the performance coming to an end with a gi^M 
anglaiae, the company disperses echoing "English 
spoken," " Yesi yes," and other familiax sounds. 

But sometimes there is a quan-el and general mMee 
at the close ; then is observable the difference between 
the duties of the sergent dc ville and our own poHce in 
places of public entertainment. The one attends only 
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to what 18 saidi the other to what is done. If treason 
18 hinted on our stage, the policeman is but one of 
the audience, but in a '^ row" he becomes at once the 
hand of the law. In France you are much more wel- 
come to commit violence, within bounds, than to utter 
it — the former offence is venial, the latter punishable 
*' according to the utmost rigour of the law." 
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THE POISSAEDE. 



To do the poissarde justice, she should be seen on au 
Amazon river, which the Seine is not, or better, by the 
sea-side on a windy day, grasping a dolphin and raging 
against a storm. 

Paris, like all other large cities, has its different 
climates : the couutr}'-au' climates of the boulevards ; 
the town-ail" climates of the as yet unplanted streets ; 
the sea-ail- climate of the Holies Centrales, but this 
latter has its peculiar odour : should you have been at 
Etretat during the whole of August, without a breath 
of ail' for weeks, while all the time the smell of fish 
has been accumulating on the beach, you will readily 
recognise the climate of the Halles Centi'ales. 

The principle applies equally to interiors ; indeed, 
the influence of climate is \ery remarkable, even to 
its modifying influence on sex; the very professions 
show this. While the (U-aper's is in its nature 

minine, that of the barber may be called neuter 
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(accordingly he has the confidences of both sexes), but 
that of the J70t«8ar(2e, filled by the most tremendous 
of women, is male ; in fact, for all business purposes, 
she may be regarded as a man; nevertheless, what- 
ever you may think, you must not address her as 
Monsieur. 

The smell of bombazine at a draper's probably has 
be-widowing influences on the assistants, for they are 
not only effeminate but mournful in their dress. In 
like manner the perfume of lavender gives its delicacy 
to the barber's manners; effects parallel with those 
produced on the fair sex by the invigorating odour of 
fish. 

Sea-air is always thought nourishing, and it cer- 
tainly appears to be so, for the Paris beauties go to 
it pale with the night-air of a season weighing upon 
their complexions, and come away as if they had daily 
taken a vermilion bath instead of merely bobbing up 
and down in salt water ; how much more nourishing 
then must be the fishy air which is breathed by the 
red-faced poissarde — a truth not difficult of explana- 
tion since fish is nothing but a concrete essence of 
the sea itself. 

The poissarde is called the Queen of the Halles; she 
dominates there by means of those great qualities 
which are necessary to govern the lower orders,- — she 
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is uncouth, iusolent and decisive ; she lias that wither- 
ing command of speech which, like a jjreTailing wind, 
causes everyoue to bend before it, just as at the sea- 
aide the trees gi'ow awny from the waves in ordet tljat 
they may be as far off from them as possible when a 
storm rises. 

As with governing families, the craft of the 
poissarde is hereditary; but, in womanly defiance of 
Salic law, it descends from mother to daughter. 

The traffic that daily fills the Eue Montmarti-e 
begins early, and is at its height when the fish-carta 
from one railway- station, the butchers' carts, the 
greengrocei's' carts, the florists' cai'ts from others, 
begin to arrive at the Halles Centrales. There is 
aeon a block, and the driver of each cart is seen 
standing upright grasxiing his whip at its middle pai't, 
the thong tangled in his fingei-s in one hand, and his 
reins in the other, while he shouts to someone in fi'ont 
of him, who, in the same attitude, and imder similar cir- 
cumtances, is ah-eady occupied in shouting to someone 
else. When a Frenchman is in a hun-y he is excited ; 
when he is in a great hurry he atonns, and so these 
drivers look like so many captains of the "commis- 
sariat, some with a convoy of fish-baskets, others with 
convoys of carrots in their chai'ge, who, wliile endea- 
vouring to command each other with oaths inferior 
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only to bombs in explosiveness, aim at restoring 
order. 

Advancing along the pavement on both sides of this 
mob of tumbrils are to be seen the cooks, the garfons, 
the hotel-keepers, the housewives, all bent on laying in 
their store for the day at the early market. Here, 
mider the clack of some spent-oath, an unclean 
** Boots " is chaffing a neat " grisette,'* who bears it 
very well ; then a man of all work may be observed, 
watching the horses as he passes along, and starting 
aside if they move their heads, as if his arm had 
once been snapped at by a crib-biter ; a third group 
may consist of those old and highly-shrivelled dames, 
already in neat caps and coloured shawls, their arms 
laden with empty baskets, which they are going forward 
to replenish with fruits and flowers, to sell at the 
comers of the streets. 

At eight o'clock La Criee begins in the Halles, so 
the uproar is called when the fish-baskets are brought 
in. It is the cry of the facteurs a la Halle, the men 
employed to dispose of the fish for those who despatch 
it from the coast. The hubbub is deafening, the 
crieurs taking the lead in it and bellowing out prices, 
while the poissardes compete with each other in se- 
curing such fish as they require for the day's market. 

^^ Allons, allons,** says the crieur, ''a comhien le 
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hareiig ; cinq francs, cinq fniiics cinqaante, su: francs, 
c'ert Uen vu, bien compris, bieii eiUendii, personne ne ilit 
mot, six francs, fai dit six francs a Juliette.'" 

Those who enter the busy scene, not aa purchasers 
hut as observers, keep at a respectful distance from 
the fish-stall, lest they should be invited to buy, and 
content themselves with stopping to listen while a 
bargain is going on. The buyers, casting their eyes 
eagerly over those well-stored slabs, habitually accept 
the position of things as natiu-al ; but the thinker, less 
accustomed to such sights, reflects how these passive 
occupants of a miniature marble-beach, after frisking 
out their season in the fi-ee watei-s, have at last lauded 
on a civilized shore, and have become the subjects of 
i\\& poissarde, who still seems to care for them in their 
last illness, as she lays them straight and points to 
them with a finger of love. 

Her mouth, when she is dealing with doubtful cus- 
tomers, often faUs into the stolid expression of a cod- 
fish, and, when u'ritated, she gives vent to all the 
slang which that sturdy fish would have uttered, if 
endowed with speech, between its captui'e and the 
moment when, with glazed eyes, it resigned itself to 
the prospect of a fish-kettle. 

The place is now crowded with all kinds. of cus- 
tomers, whose characters are pretty well known to the 
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poissarde, from the well-dressed caterer of the Hotel 
Bristol, down to the lad from some small pension, and 
they are treated accordingly with respect or ironical 
abuse. She submits gaily but shruggingly to the 
prices proposed by the former; but when the latter 
offers her thi*ee francs instead of four for some suitable 
dish, she cries : 

*' Ho, ho," and laughs with the bark of a sea-lion ; 
*' three francs was far too dear for your little pocket, 
was it ? Would you like me to put it in ice and carry 
it to your house myself, all for three francs, or would 
you like me to make it two francs, just to please 
you ? " 

The poissardes of two neighbouring slabs have a 
running dialogue which they open on the approach of 
a likely customer, as soon as he is within hearing. 

" There's no longer such a thing as getting a living 
in this Mane,'' one will say. 

" No," says the other, *' the fish comes to us as 
dear as if they had to be fed for twelve months on 
sprats before they are taken and brought up here, 
though they ai'e grazing for nothing all the year 
round." 

Then one of them will break out : "What can I 
offer you^ my little monsieur?" and then the other will 
cry, '' Allans, allons, mes petites dames, achetez-moi une 
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belle triiite, un beau merlan, tene:i, c'est Jrais comme 



There are Rtoups of men passing to and fro who 
have large orders to give, about whicli, aa yet, tliey are 
totally indifferent, not liaving finished tlie discussion 
of their masters' affairs. AVhile caiTjing on their con- 
fidences, they take a cuvaive glance at the stalls in 
passing, sometimes picking np a pretty nod and 
honeyed smiles from some young pohmrde who, still 
in her teens, is packed in full-gi'owii woman's attire 
without any slope left between her neck and feet, 
suggesting to yon how the mummies looked while alire 
before being daubed all over with hieroglyphics. Bat 
these loiterers are not proof against the pretty face of 
eighteen lising out of its swaddliugs. 

The youthful Amazon is a fine sight ; a coquettish 
look from her will often soften the lieart of a facteur, 
and bribe him to knock down one of his best lots to 
her mother, at a price so complimentarj' as almost to 
constitute an offer for her hand. 

In tlie crowd of well-known characters who frequent 
the Halles Centrales, there is one often to be seen 
whose presence among the buyers tells tliose who have 
forgotten the day tliat it is Friday. He walks about 
with his finger inside his breviary, and has the air of 
chaplain to the market. The poissarde, who secretly 
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regards him as the enemy of society and decries him 
as such on great communistic occasions, treats him 
personally as that physician of the soul who prescribes 
fish for mankind, the consumption of which he in- 
creases by the pious fiction that it is not flesh, even in 
salmon. On this ground he is so honoured by the 
pois$arde that she drops her argot as unscriptural on 
inviting his attention to her beautiful turbot, her nice 
mackerel, and her lovely soles. When he determines 
on a lot, and the price is agreed on, she throws at 
least one more into the bargain, for she naturally 
remembers her sins in dealing with the priest, and is 
sure that he is thinking of them too; so by giving 
him a fish over she elicits his smile, and accepts it as 
so much absolution and forgiveness/ 



1 



OFF TO THE "BAINS DE MEK.' 



Now for the sea-side. 

It is the saison morte ; Babylon is dead ; it is in 
social ruins ; Parisians m-e flying from their pet 
boulevards in as hot haste as the king and court left 
Whitehall at the outbreak of the Great Plague. One 
desire aways the toivn, one thought occupies all minds 
— bainB lie mer, Dieppe, Trouville, Etretat, The city is 
left a preyto phantoms in tweed, whoflit through from 
the other side of LaManehe to the melting Alps. You 
feel yoit can no longer stay in it, for what ia Paris 
without the Parisians? Etretat is the place; there, by 
a hasty deduction, you think yourself sure of meeting 
under a more natural aspect, at least a few of those 
who for months past have contributed to your 
pleasures. 

You seek the station of St. Lazare, and, after a 
rather wearying journey of five hom's, you reach Havre 
to find it just waking up from its night's rest. It is 
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too eai'ly for cab or diligence, so you take it leisui-ely 
down the main avenue from the station and pass the 
H6tel-de-Ville, early clad in befitting tricolors and 
awaiting the sunshine. 

The good citizens of Havre have as yet scarcely 
glanced at the new day. In the empty streets it is an 
event to meet more than a drowsy sergent de viUe. If 
more than a stray dog crosses your path it is some 
enteiT)rising restaurateur, who comes early fi'om his 
roost to peck at fresh arrivals, holding in his out- 
stretched claw a carte and proffering you a choice of 
viands. He is generally a loquacious German practised 
in many tongues, who, before he gives you up, 
addresses you in them all. Before he begins you 
instinctively gather up your rug, hand-bag, and um- 
brella, and assume the attitude of flight. At this he 
doubles his pace, and at last, after many attempts 
ending in failure, he still i^resses his card upon you 
with a whining politeness not to be withstood. Putting 
the card into your pocket for future perusal, you glance 
back with curiosity and find yoiu' pursuer has pounced 
on a new victim. 

Going on towards the market-place you are 
enlivened by quite a gathering of old birds just 
shaking their feathers about the half-uncovered fruit 
stalls. These, with their callow heads, watery eyes 
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and yellow sIobe, who keep the early market, you 
would be tempted to liken, but for their octogenarian 
aBpect, to a nest of voracious fledglings as they 
thrust out their necks at yoa; then rises up the hateful 
line : 



"Eves octogciia 



u' nui p630 la giiiTi; cfftoyable de Di«u 



They invite you to taste of their luscious fruits 
piled upon the stalls. Your fii'st impulse is to accept, 
but on seeing the galaxy of sun-tipped flies wildly 
pii'ouetting round each particulai' heap, you somehow 
abstain. 

On reachiag the dingy cathedral your eyes fall 
upon two crows, as the Paris gamins call the priests. 
On seeing you they sepai"ate ; the shorter, settling 
his glossy robe, makes for the sea, which gUtters at 
the end of the street, while the taller, tui'ning bis jet 
eye in an opposite dii-ection and gently raising his 
shovel-hat, makes for you. His suavity disai'ms you, 
He puts a few questions. Monsieiu' is ti-avelUng? 
Monsieur is Anglais ? Monsieur desires a hotel ? 
All this you admit as if at confessipnal ; having 
admitted it in grudging monosyllables, you hear with 
pride, " Moueiciir 2>nrle lien tc Franks !" This time 
your modesty protests with a smile. Somehow after 
this you feel under his mng, and walking alongside 
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liiuiy you know not whither, you find him dis- 
embarrassing you of your belongings. He has laid 
soft hands upon your rug; he is as good as in 
possession of your handbag and umbrella. You look 
aghast at this amiable condescension and receive for 
answer — 

" Je 8ui8 gargon d'un hotel a cote vous savez.'' 
You can't speak for amazement, and your imagina- 
tion shoots away in all directions to seek a solution 
of the inconsistency. To reconcile to yourself the 
idea of a priest-waiter seems impossible ; so you give 
it up. "But, Monsieur, I want to go to Etretat,* 
you cry in despair. *'Bo»," says the priest-waiter, 
"the omnibus for Etretat starts fi'om our hotel 
directly." 

Y^'ou are conducted back through the market and 
past the fruit-stalls, and you fancy you notice a 
flutter among the squaws as you are borne along. 
In another moment you are urged forward, feel 
yourself raised in somebody's strong arms, and wake 
from the nightmare of the last five minutes to find 
yourself on the imperiale of a clumsy diligence bound 
for Etretat. Three bony horses, fastened with rough 
harness to this heavy vehicle, ai'e champing their bits 
and resenting, with their long tails, the merciless 
attacks of flies« 
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The driver, a sturdy hirsute Norman, is helping 
some sleepy-lookiug passengers to ascend the steps 
behind, while Boots is hoisting baggage on the roof, 
much to the annoyance of a white, shai-p-nosed terrier 
that keeps up a continual yelp as he moves from one 
end of the roof to the other. All things an-anged, 
tlie driver comes round to his horses, leaps on the 
box, and shouting to them like a Turcomau, sets them 
in full gallop over the ill-paved streets. 

As he cracks hia long whip over the ears of the 
leader, you indulge yourself m discovering a striking 
likeuess between him and William tlie Conqueror. 
The illusion is aided by a casquette he wears, shaped 
like a crown. Meantime, while your mind whisks 
back eight hundi'ed years and Ends itself amongst 
Norman barons, the omnibus has shot through the 
town ami is rolling up a steep road towards which 
vast sunny com-Eelds radiate on all sides. 

The sun has aU'eady gained ascendancy and is 
attacking youi' head, while clouds of dust, kicked up 
by the fast-flying steeds, afford you the wrong kind 
of shelter from the burning raj-s as the diligence 
dashes on. 

But this speed is not to last long. The horses 
soon begin to slacken their pace, di-oop their heads, 
and lapse into a walk. WUliam the Conqueror too 
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hangs his head and has grown oblivious; but, dropping 
his whip, he is roused from an incipient nap, and, 
snatching it up just in time to save it, he sets up a 
war-ciy that lifts the horses from their stupor, and 
sends them cantering as if pursued by some demon 
horse-catcher. 

Thus the diligence jolts over long white lines of 
road, through Tillages, past chdteaux and belts of 
trees, to come upon new and seemingly interminable 
white lines of road again and again. As a rule, each 
white line of road leads to an isolated cabaret, at which 
the great William never fails to stop. 

During these halts a number of mysterious look- 
ing individuals, with copper-coloured skins and loose 
blouses, issue from barn-doors to gape at the consign- 
ment of citizens the Conqueror is bringing through 
their countr5\ After some few repetitions of this sort 
of thing, the jom^ney begins to strike you as decidedly 
tedious. William of a sudden has dropped out of 
historical interest; the corn-fields have lost much of 
their golden charm; 3'our brain is by this time cooked! 
One idea possesses you — it becomes a monomania — 
when will this fearful journey have an end? Every 
now and then you brighten up as a new village is 
reached, a fresh corner turned, but hope is dashed to 
the groimd by ever- recurring long lines of white road. 



Off to I 



^■j this time you have fathomed the policy of 
AViUiam the Noi-man. You know he left Havre in a 
triumphant gallop ; you know how, at the sight of any 
other veliicle on the route, hia hornes can assume an 
energy though tbey have it not, and break into a 
heavy canter. So when, at a downward incline in the 
road, — no village, no vehicle within eyeahot — the long 
whip is Bet cracking in mid-air, and the familial' war- 
cry ia again heai-d, you jump with ecstasy to the 
conclusion that Etretat will at last heave in sight. 

You are right. Far do^vn at the bottom of the hill 
glitters the bright grey ac^. It spai'klea as though 
heaven had dropped its stars upon its glassy floor. 
Youi' former self rei'ives ! William the Conqueror 
lives again ! The bottom of the bill is gained, lanes 
become streets, Norman yokela become tourists, and 
the great William, proud as a charioteer, rattles by and 
makes his victorious entry into Etretat. 

Etretatj a pet haunt of Pai-isian m-thtes and their 
crowd of admii'ers, whero Offenbach is atajing, lies in 
a naiTOW bay between two cliffs. It boasts the usual 
accessories of a sea-side place, with the supplementary 
advantage of a casino at which youi- old favourites 
disport themselves in music and song. It has a 
shiugly beach, upon which loiterers form with their 
chairs an ai-ena round the bathers, who, dressed from 
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lop to toCy undergo in the hands of French sailors 
something not unlike sheep-washing and are sent 
dripping one after another up to the cabin against the 
cliff, whilst lookers-on criticise and enjoy. Towards 
half-past ten both bathers and loiterers begin to thin 
and wander towards their hotel, hanging about it in a 
sun-scorched yard, where they await the announce- 
ment of deje&ner. 

The breakfast, you are told, is the usual dejeuner a 
la fourchette you get at bathing-places ; and you can 
see at a glance that the people who sit down to it have 
all changed their identity, and have become sea-side 
types. You think what a curious thing it is this 
mania for disguise by which a holiday crowd is in- 
variably possessed, and you speculate as to whether 
comfort is to be found in eccentricity of dress. 

You have chosen this place in the hope of meeting 
some of yoiu' friends among the company, but you see 
few as yet : they will all come in due time. It is true 
you espy certain young ladies you remember having 
come across on the Seine at Asnieres, but they can 
recognize you only roguishly — en gigglesque — from 
under their long eye-lashes as they reply abstractedly 
to the question put by the moustachioed gaillard at 
their side. 

At the extreme end of the table, surrounded by a 
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gi-oup of eager listeners, you see M. Alplionse Le 

F , the opera-bonffe writer, who is, as usiial, 

flinging broadcast those delicious ions nwts for which 
he is so famous, and which are being snapped up 
voraciously by a bevy of guffawing histrions around 
hiiu. But what do you care for the hoiis mots of M, 

Alphoiise Le F , or for the insensate nothings of 

enfraucliised actors, or for anj-thing else ? 

Your eyes have from time to time fallen upon a 
couple half-way down the table who seem to have 
found no difficulty in making'one another's acquaint- 
ance. A process of wonder has evidently been going 
on in your mind as to what class of English that 
young man can belong who is talking so facilely to 
that pretty girl, whose answers are one continuous 
ripple of smiles through a nice mouth and faultless 
rows of teeth, hut whose eyes never torn to his, while 
they laughingly light up Ler peach-blossom com- 
plexion. 

What is it in botli of them that equally puzzles 
you ? There are gentlemen horn whose every 
article of (U'ess is a libel upon them. This man is 
not ill-attii'ed, but it is in an entire suit of that 
blue cotton fabric which time out of mind has been 
the delight of the butcher, and what adds to tlie 
similitude which suggests itself is that he wears a 
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bloo<l-red neck-tie, which gutters down a blameless 
thirt, and is secured by a carved iroiy ring from 
the Cantons. Now what in the name of Stuiz is 
this man? He has neither beard nor moustache; 
his mouthy smTounded by a blue complexion, a tint 
left by black hair, is decidedly aristocratic ; a mouth 
that is small, cool of utterance and suggestive of 
champagne and hock rather than of the grosser 
drinks ; but his hair is indifferently cut and 
brushed. The girl, who is perhaps well dressed, 
has evidently an instinct of his suitability, stranger 
as he is to her, while she favours him with her 
exquisite inanities, insupportable were she only 
plain* 

Whilst you are wondering whether a girl who never 
looks you in the face, but still holds you within 
the spell of her pretty ways, can be called a flirt, 
who should enter the room but your distinguished 

Mend Freiherr von R , whom you habitually 

meet in the salons of Paris. He looks as super- 
cilious as you looked amused at the various groups 
at table. 

He takes his ]seat. He recognises you at his right 
hand with hearty good-will. His napkin is in a 
moment unfolded. His jewelled hand is held up and 
two waiters are at his side. He orders his bottle of 
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Chateau Laroux, his cura^a. His soup is xilBt^sii 
before him by an arudous waiter who evideutly knows 
his man. He tastes it and it is dismissed. The 
bouilli approaches bim ; he holds up his linger and it 
recedes. It is replaced by something more to his 
taste. He makes a rapid dejeuner, taking his glass of 
Laroux after each course. Then comes a delicate cup 
of coffee, which he follows up with cara^oa. His 
manners, except that he now and then addresses him- 
self to you, ai-e those of a man who is breakfasting 
alone in his own house, so graceful is be and so 
perfectly at his ease. Offeiing you a cigar and inviting 
you to accompany him to the beach, you leave the 
room together. 

Your first meeting with this remarkable man was at 
Buda-Pesth. On that occasion you accompanied him 
to the now far-famed mines on his property, the 
expenses of opening which were at one time accumu- 
lating BO rapidly that they threatened to swallow up 
Hie whole of his estate ; but he was a man of in- 
vincible courage and enterprise. When he had spent 
almost his last gulden the mines began to pay, and 
he is now one of the richest men in the Austrian 
Empke. 

You are pleased to have met a fi-iend ; you are 
pleas;;d at everything — the truth is that, inebriated by 
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the sea air after a long Eojoum in Paiisi you are in 

I Jt^f^ spirits, having perhaps just finished writing a 

'book, and 70a look about you Tdth pitying eyes for 

^ ^ someone among the company who has come here only 

to begin one. 



r. 



THE END. 
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